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| Fourth of a Series by 
Es COL.W A.TEWES 


| is assumed that your daily rifle practice outdoors will be at. both 50 and 
100 yards. Do not neglect either distance; shoot both in practice. If 
your time is limited so that you cannot fire the full quota . . . shoot at 
least five or ten shots at each distance. 
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You should endeavor to acquire a certain facility of pace and rhythm in 
firing. Changeable weather conditions will interfere with pace to a certain 
extent in the deliberation necessary to anticipate and apply corrections; but 
don’t be poky about it. Read your conditions, apply the correction, and . 
shoot. Better a few errors, which are generally instructive, than a distressing 
pokiness. 


Always practice with a coach, if possible. Have your shooting mate coach 
you if a practiced coach is not available. Coaching is an important func- 
tion of team work and you should learn to depend upon its help, so that under 
actual match conditions you will have no feeling of strangeness or annoyance. 


At 50 yards, the effect of ordinary winds is practically negligible and the 
results obtained are due to an accurate combination of gun and ammunition, 
together with care in holding, sighting, aiming, and squeezing trigger; but 
at 100 yards the same combination and care must be linked with a keyed-up 
alertness to anticipate and compensate for the greater deviating effect which 
weather variations have on the course of the bullet, due to its diminishing 
velocity. To slight none of the coordination required in holding, pointing, 
and pulling the gun, and to launch all the shots infallibly at the propitious 
moment, is not within the power of any individual to control continuously. 
Therefore, the coach is a necessary adjunct to your program of training. 


Enter the results of this practice in your 


score book, recording time, date, score, 


zero, elevation, windage; and the data of 


wind, light, temperature and other weather THE rs BER:S CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


conditions. Study these entries carefully Dept. G-26 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


DELERS 


AMMUNITION 


and deduce cause and effect, so that on the 
eve of a match there will be no perplexity 
as to the required sight readings for pre- 
vailing weather conditions. You need not 





do any bookkeeping between shots. Just 
make notations after each practice. 
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Patronized by the Most Discriminating Rifle- 
men in America - - The Reason is Obvious 


“SERV LCE” 


WINCHESTER MAGAZINES 


Gold Life Member Pins $2.50  5-shot AMERICAN RIFLEMAN BINDERS 


Buckram, with N. R. A. Seal.. $1.75 


Here It Is—THE NEw LyMAN PERFECTION MICROMETER REAR SIGHT 


SA TELESCOPE Colt Camp Perry Spe- m for all Krag 
hi Rifles. 


Price to, 


cial, 22-caliber single- 
shot, 10-inch barrel 
and Patridge sights, 
members 


Price complete 


.22-caliber Parker Cleaning GUMMED TARGET PASTERS 


Patches, per box of ii Black or white, box, 6,000 $2.00 
25 cents 


.30-caliber Cleaning Patches j STANDING POSITION TRIGGER Test WEIGHTS 


firer stands half-faced to the right; 
erect and 


: : Rifle (3 pounds) ___. $1.00 
grep, the pice, oat othe balance: Pistol (44% pounds) _.___ 2.25 


re ch ee ee 

Col. W. A. Tewes says: = AMMUNITION BLOcKs 

“Enter the results of this prac- ‘ co 
tice in your score book, record- 
ing time, date, score, zero, eleva- E 
tion, windage; and the data of ‘ FIENDOIL 
wind, light, temperature and 
other weather conditions. Study 
these entries carefully and de- | 2-ounce bottle — 
duce cause and effect, so that on 
the eve of a match there will be 
no perplexity as to the required 
sight readings for prevailing 
weather conditions.” 


.22-caliber only —__. 


Used Leather Slings, 75 cents. 
Stazon Kits, $1.00. Parker .22 
Rods, $1.75. .30-caliber, $2.00. 
B. & M. Cleaning Rods in .22- 
or .30-caliber, either 1-piece, 3- 
piece, or De Luxe.  Shot-hole 
Gauges in .22-, .30-, .38-, and 
.45-caliber, each, 45 cents. Quo- 


uotations on larger lots upon tations on any supplies upon re- 
Pp p 
request. isi quest. Ask for Price List. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Ine. 


816 Barr Building, 910 17th St. N. W. Washinton, D. C. 


ExtTrA SHEETS 


Extra sheets for all caliber Ri- 
fle and Pistol Targets. 
CS -e O 
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CLEAN BARRELS Wz 
AND CLEAN (= 
BULLETS } = 


NCHESTER Staynless Cart- 

YY ridges keep your rifle barrel 

clean. And Winchester KOPPER- 

KLAD Staynless Cartridges keep 

your pocket clean, too. As beautiful 

in their shooting and handling as in 
their gleaming appearance. 





WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


KOPPERKLAD 


—the latest word in .22 Rim Fire Non- 
Corrosive Cartridges. Made in .22 Short, 
.22 Long and .22 Long Rifle. 


When Winchester introduced non-corrosive cartridges 
which cannot rust, pit or foul your rifle barrel, we proved 
that we could take the trouble out of small bore shooting 
while keeping all the satisfaction in. They saved you the 
trouble of continually cleaning your rifle barrel with no 
sacrifice whatever of old-time Winchester accuracy and 
reliability. 


And now, to this non-corrosive feature, Winchester adds 
a grease-free cartridge—its bullet clad with gleaming 
copper which is clean to handle, clean in your pocket 
and as clean shooting as any ammunition Winchester 
ever produced. 


That gives you everything anyone could ask for in a .22 

Caliber Rim Fire Cartridge — the Winchester non-corro- 

sive priming mixture, Winchester self-lubricating copper- 

clad bullets and Winchester ballistic perfection—a combi- 

nation which assures clean barrels and clean bullets 

with Winchester dependability and accuracy in 
every shot. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 

















NEW SERVICE 
OLT Target Revolver 


Here is an Arm of utmost accuracy. Heavy frame, long barre), sure grip, 
easy pull and smooth action combine to make the Colt New Service Target 
Revolver a most satisfying heavy-caliber model, from the expert 
shooter’s standpoint. He has an option of loads, which is oft- 
times advantageous. But above all is the absolute precision 
of manufacture and accurate coordination of parts per- 
mitted by its larger size. In addition, each Colt New 
Service Target Revolver is “hand tailored”—every 
forging finished, fitted, gauged and assembled by 
hand—final inspections and tests made by 
experts and a signed test target furnished 
with each Arm. 
The World’s Record for the first 
perfect revolver score recorded, 
under official match condi- 
tions at 20 yards, was 
made with a New 
Service Target 
Revolver. 







These 
Details 
Tell the Tale 


To the fire-arms expert, the specifications of 
this Arm will be significant of its fitness for match 
target shooting. Double action; six shots; joint- 
less solid frame; simultaneous ejection; swing-out 
cylinder. Calibers—.44 S. & W. Special, .45 Colt. 
Length of Barrel—7¥% inches. Length Over All— 
1234 inches. Weight—42 ounces. Stocks—Checked wal- 
nut. Trigger— Checked. Sights— “Patridge” (regularly 
furnished) or “Bead” if preferred. Both non-reflecting; front 
sight adjustable for elevation; rear sight adjustable for windage. 
Finish—Full blued; top of frame “stippled” to eliminate light 
reflection and glare. Action— Hand-finished. Straps — 
Checked. 


































For Big-Game Hunter, 
Explorer or Guide 


The COLT New Service Target Model is especially fa- 
vored by outdoor men whose business or pleasure calls 
them into the big-game country. The grip and frame 
are identical in shape and size with the COLT New 
Service Revolver. Long barrel and adjustable sights per- 
mit unusually close shooting. As to shocking power, a 
bullet from this arm is capable of stopping any animal 
that roams the American Continent. 


A Complete Fire Arms Manual 


Every man interested in fire arms will appreciate the completeness of COLT’S 
New Small Arms Catalog No. 61. This book contains a world of information 
and special data covering fire-arm history, manufacture, target records, ammuni- 
tion and general shooting suggestions—a complete arms manual of value to every 
red-blooded sportsman. Your copy awaits you. Where shall we send it? 








COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
LEADERS IN FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURE SINCE 1836 
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Western Lubaloy Cartridges Used 


in Establishing Another Record 


~ 
ae 
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\ ’ 7HEN Miss Winifred Win- 
nard, of the Portland, 
(Ore.) Revolver Club won first 
place in Match P, United States 
Revolver Association, she shota 
new world’s record for women 
witha score of 229x250—4 points 
better than the previous record. 
It is another record added to the 
list of pistol, rifle and ’ 
shotgun champion- 
ships which have been 
won with Western 
ammunition. 


Miss Winnard’s per- 
formance is all the 
more remarkable when 
it is considered that she has 
been shooting only about one 
year. She used Western Lubaloy 
Long Rifle cartridges. 


Meson 
Lupaloy 


Cartridges 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 725 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, IIl. 





Winifred Winnardfof the 
nw. tere of 


Many of today’s 
best shots have 
found that they 
can improve their 
scores by using 
the Lubaloy car- 
tridges. The Lu- 
baloy (lubrica- 


ting alloy) coating on Western 


ja] tim-fire cartridges gives 

|. the same freedom from 
fouling as the copper 
| alloy used by Western 
experts in producing Lu- 


cartridges. Lubaloy has 
the toughness of steel, 
without being brittle. The 
lubricating qualities of the Luba- 
loy coating make grease, with all 
its disadvantages, unnecessary. 


Lubaloy .22’s are as clean and 
bright as the crystal on your 
watch. They will not soil your 
handsand pockets. They keep you 
and your gun clean—Gleam like 


baloy jacketed center-fire - 





“Bullets of Gold!’ Western’s spe- 
cial non-corrosive priming pre- 
vents rusting and pitting of 


the bore. 


A world’s record of 3,146 con- 
secutive bull’s-eyes was recently 
made by Lester Jeffrey, of Fresno, 
Cal., with Western Lubaloy .22’s. 


Our technical staff will be glad 

to have you consult with them 
concerning any difficult shooting 

problems you may have. There 

will be no charge. Let us send ; 
you literature describing the im- 

portant exclusive Western am- 

munition developments for rifle, 

pistol and shotgun. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Spirit of ’76 


N JULY 15 a little band of Americans will 
set sail from New York to uphold American 
traditions on the firing line at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Watching these men prepare for their trip by daily 
practice at Quantico, it occurred to us how well 
they typify the Spirit of ’76—the typical Anglo- 
Saxon spirit which is willing to tackle anything, 
even though the odds may appear hopeless at the 
start—the bulldog spirit which hasn’t sense enough 
to know when it is licked—the spirit which, while 
always “fighting fair,” nevertheless relishes a scrap. 
The United States International Free-Rifle Team 
for 1929 is as typically an American outfit as one 
could wish to see representing this country abroad. 
It contains the enthusiasm and brilliancy of youth, 
leavened with just enough of the experience, the 
wisdom and the steadiness of older years. No finer 
group of sportsmen, willing to submerge self for the 
benefit of the team, has ever been sent to Europe 
by the National Rifle Association. Whether or not 
they will win at Stockholm remains to be seen, but 
that they will go into the Match full of fight and 
with the best chance of winning of any team that 
we have sent to Europe in the past several years, 
is a certainty. 

With all the hue and cry which we hear from 
pacifists and disarmament cranks, it is a most stimu- 
lating experience to come into contact with such a 
group as this, which so well typifies the spirit which 
carried the much-buffeted American Army through 
to a final victory at the dawn of the history of 
these United States as an independent nation. 
Those red-blooded Americans who make up the mem- 
bership of the National Rifle Association and in 
whose veins still flows the Spirit of ’76 can watch 
the 1929 International Team with the same pride 
in victory or in defeat. 

Telegrams wishing the boys godspeed and good 
luck will be delivered to them at sailing time if 
addressed to Maj. Ralph S. Keyser, Team Captain, 
U. S. International Rifle Team, Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York City, and dispatched so as to reach 
the hotel on July 14. 


The Old-Time “Fourth” 


HERE are many who view with regret the 

passing of the old-time Fourth of July celebra- 
tion—the tremendous bonfires, ringing of bells and 
shrieking of whistles, the boom of saluting cannon 
and the bang of firecrackers. No one in moments 
of sober reflection questions the wisdom of eliminat- 
ing to the fullest possible extent those unfortunate 
accidents which in the old days were considered as 
a more or less necessary evil in connection with the 
celebration of the birthday of the Nation. Still 
there remains the hankering for the smell of powder 
and the noise of discharging firearms which were 
typical of the old-time Fourth. Truth to tell, there 
is much merit in encouraging the discharge of fire- 
arms and the inhalation of whiffs of fragrant powder 
smoke on Independence Day in this period of 
peace-at-any-price tactics, anti-gun laws and similar 
propaganda which would place future generations of 
Americans in the position of present generations of 
Chinese coolies. 

The solution which will fill the desire for an old- 
time Fourth and serve the purpose of a 100 per 
cent prevention of accidents lies in the hands of 
American riflemen. On rifle ranges throughout the 
country the Fourth of July should be celebrated 
with an “open house”—not a day for the exploita- 
tion of individual prowess with the rifle or pistol, 
but a day for the interesting of the public in the 
proper use of firearms; a day when every club 
member will serve as an instructor for some good 
citizen in the proper use of a gun. Everyone likes 
to “go some place” on the Fourth of July. Most 
rifle ranges are sufficiently far out in the country 
to serve the purpose as picnic grounds for the family 
so that the citizen can go some place and can at 
the same time learn something which will be of 
material benefit to the Nation whose birthday he is 
celebrating. 

A revival of the old-time Fourth is entirely pos- 
sible, while at the same time modern ideas of a 
safe and exceedingly sane celebration are being ob- 
served. The riflemen of America have ready to 
their hands a very real opportunity. 
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Varmuint-Shooting 


Tote a rifle the year round and help preserve the game and insectivorous birds 


By TownsenD WHELEN 


NTOLD injury is being done each year to our game and our 

crops by certain predatory animals and birds which we term 
varmints. Varmints destroy our game, song, and _ insectivorous 
birds, their young and their eggs in countless thousands. They 
take heavy toll of fruit and grain, and the larger predatory animals 
prey upon our game animals. The small good that any particular 
species of these varmints may do, principally in killing field mice, 
is far outweighed by the harm they do every day in the week. 
The American Game Protective Association has declared war on 
varmints, and this is being written to point out a way in which 
our riflemen can help, and incidentally have good sport the year 
round. 


Our varmints include the cougar or mountain lion, wolf, fox, 
coyote, lynx, bobcat, ermine or weasel, martin, fisher, wolverine, 
stray domestic cat, red squirrel, hawks, crows, English sparrows 
and snakes. Woodchucks, western ground squirrels, prairie dogs 
and jack rabbits should be included only where they are known to 
be doing actual damage. Of these the most important by reason 
of their numbers or the extent of the damage they do are stray 
cats, weasels, sharp-skinned and Cooper’s hawks and crows. 


In big-game countries it is very essential to keep down the lions, 
wolves and coyotes, and on most of our Western forest reserves 
and national parks professional varmint hunters are employed by 
the Government for this purpose. The mountain lion kills at 
least one big-game animal per week. He is thus as destructive 
as about twenty-five sportsmen on their annual hunting trip— 
much more so, in fact, for he does not draw the line at females. 
Some years ago I sat one fall day in a mountain pass in the Cas- 
cade Range in British Columbia and watched the mule deer come 
through, driven out of the high mountains to their winter feeding 
grounds in the valley of the Fraser River by the deep snow of 
coming winter. There were literally thousands of them. Today 
I understand they are all gone, exterminated by the mountain lions 
driven into the region by forest fires in the thickly wooded coastal 
slope of the mountains. 

When winter makes it difficult for the coyote to take his toll of 
rabbits and young grouse he turns to deer, which he is often able 
to catch in deep, slightly crusted snow. I have seen several car- 
cases of deer which were unmistakably killed by coyotes, and once 
in Montana I saw two coyotes chasing a large doe over crusted 
snow, through which the doe sank, but which was strong enough to 
bear up the coyotes. I did some long-range shooting right there, 
and while I did not get a coyote I effectually broke up the chase. 
One summer, in casual walks about the White Mountains, I saw 
two kills of grouse which were the work of foxes. And, by the 
way, foxes seem to be remarkably plentiful in New Hampshire. 
Every farmer was complaining of depredations in his chicken yard. 

One of our very worst offenders is the ermine or weasel. He is 
so secretive and so seldom seen that few people have any idea 
of the damage he does. He is a most bloodthirsty rascal, killing 


for the love of it, and it takes a lot of victims to satisfy him, 
for he merely sucks their blood. I think it is conservative to state 
that in the north he kills more ruffed grouse than all other agencies 
put together. But he occasionally does some good. One day while 
hunting deer I heard a great commotion going on in a tall, hollow 
pine stub. I stopped to see what it was all about, and suddenly 
saw a whole family of red squirrels piling out of a hole in the 
stub and running up to the top. The last squirrel seemed unable 
to get out of the hole but finally with a mighty tug he got free and 
scrambled up minus all the fur and skin on his tail, and I saw the 
head of an ermine poke out of the hole. The unlucky squirrel ran 
up on a branch, and with his bare, white match-stick of a tail 
cocked up, proceeded to give the ermine a great scolding. One fall 
in Alberta we were troubled with ermines at almost every camp. 
Thy kept us awake at night, ate holes in our grub sacks and gen- 
erally raised all the hell they could. 

But undoubtedly the greatest economic damage is done by the 
varmints which prey upon our insectivorous birds. It has been esti- 
mated that insects cause an annual loss of at least a half billion 
dollars to the agricultural interests in the United States, to say 
nothing of the damage done to the trees. It is also estimated that 
were all our birds exterminated this country would quickly cease to 
have any agriculture or forests at all, due to the increase of the 
insect plague. Every summer day from early dawn to dark our 
little bird friends are busy. To quote from the writings of Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, our most noted ornithologist: “In the air 
swallows and swifts are coursing rapidly to and fro, ever in pursuit 
of the insects which constitute their sole food. When they retire, 
the nighthawks and whipporwills take up the chase, catching moths, 
and other nocturnal insects which would escape day-flying birds. 
The flycatchers lie in wait, darting from ambush at passing prey, 
and with a suggestive click of the bill returning to their posts. 
The warblers, light, active creatures, flutter about the terminal 
foliage, and with almost the skill of a hummingbird pick insects 
from leaf or blossom. The vireos patiently explore the under sides 
of leaves and odd nooks and corners to see that no skulker escapes. 
The woodpeckers, nuthatches and creepers attend to the tree trunks 
and limbs, examining carefully each inch of bark for insects’ eggs 
and larve, or excavating for the ants and borers they hear at work 
within. On the ground the hunt is continued by the thrushes, 
sparrows and other birds, who feed on the innumerable forms of 
terrestrial insects. Few places in which insects exist are neglected; 
even some species which pass their early stages or entire lives in 
the water are preyed upon by aquatic birds.” 

As examples of the good these birds do: The stomach of a yellow- 
billed cuckoo, shot at 6 o’clock in the morning, contained the par- 
tially digested remains of 43 caterpillars, but how many it would 
have eaten before night no one can say, for birds digest their food 
so rapidly that it is difficult to estimate from the contents of a 
bird’s stomach at a given time how much it eats during the day. 
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The stomachs of four chickadees contained 
1,028 eggs of the cankerworm. It is esti- 
mated that a chickadee may eat 30 female 
cankerworm moths per day during the month 
that these destructive moths crawl up trees, 
and it therefore follows that in this period 
each chickadee would destroy 138,750 eggs 
of this noxious insect. One hundred and 
seventy-five larve of bibio—a fly which in 
the larval stage feeds on the roots of grass— 
were found in the stomach of a single robin, 
and the intestine contained probably as many 
more. Thousands of additional cases could 
be cited. 


Let us now turn to the varmint enemies 
of our birds. Take the case of the crow. 
On Revells Island, Va., Dr. Warren found 
the shells of 165 birds’ eggs under one pine 
tree in which crows were accustomed to 
light. In one month he picked up about 
3,000 egg shells; also a number of feathers 
of chickens, under trees where crows had 
their nests. Crows take not only eggs, but 
every newly hatched bird they can find. In 
one crow’s nest there were fully 300 cherry 
stones. Crows have been known to kill al- 
most every kind of small bird, including 
woodcock and snipe. Next, take the sharp- 
skinned hawk. Of 159 stomachs of this bird 
examined 6 contained poultry, 99 contained 
song and insectivorous birds, 6 contained 
mice, and 5 contained insects. Also take 
Cooper’s hawk, a companion in crime to the 
preceding species. Of 133 stomachs exam- 
ined, 34 contained poultry or game birds, 52 
contained song or insectivorous birds, 11 
contained mammals, 1 a frog, 3 lizards, 2 
insects and 39 were empty. The American 
goshawk, found in Canada in the summer 
and in the United States in the winter, is 
an equal offender. On the other hand, the 
red-shouldered hawk kills in proportion so 
many more mice than poultry and birds that 
he does more good than harm, and varmint 
hunters should learn to distinguish him and 
spare him. This is true also of the red- 
tailed or chicken hawk, which should never 
be destroyed. 


Perhaps, next to the crows and hawks, the 
most destructive varmint to our birds is 
the cat. A cat astray gets a bird a day. 
Every country cat found wandering 200 
yards from home is 2 bird-hunter, and a 
most successful hunter, too, and should be 
potted whenever it is safe to do so. One 
farmer who was complaining about the harm 
that insects did was questioned and it was 
found that his wife kept four cats and fed 
the English sparrows (quarrelsome little pests 
that drive other birds away and feed on 
stable refuse). « 


The evidence against the varmints is com- 
plete. They are fair game the year around. 
On them there is no closed season, and in 
exterminating them the sportsman is doing 
much good. It is beginning to be a common 
sight to see a sportsman toting a gun during 
the closed game season. It should be more 
so. Educate your farmers around home. 
When they come to know what you are do- 
ing there will be no trespass signs for you. 

Varmint-shooting is not much of a sport 
for the scatter-gunner. It is either too 
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much like taking candy from the baby, or 
else he finds it almost impossible to get 
within his limited range, depending upon the 
particular species of varmint he is after. 
But for the small-bore rifleman it is a recre- 
ation that takes skill enough to make it in- 
teresting, exciting and thrilling. Crows and 
hawks take good stalking to get to within 
100 to 200 yards of them, and a kill at that 
range requires real skill. Usually more can 
be gotten in a day with a good rifle than 
with a shotgun, provided the rifleman is a 
skilled shot. There is lots of satisfaction in 
calculating range and wind allowance after 
a careful stalk, and tumbling an old hawk 
or crow out of its tree at long range. Wood- 
chucks, where they have been doing damage 
on the farms, have long been favorite game 
for the expert rifleman. In the West the 
coyote offers an excellent long-range target, 
and the jack-rabbit is the very best practice 
in the world for shooting running game. 
About fifteen years ago Mr. L. C. Reed, at 
that time a resident of Colfax, Wash., and 
a frequent writer on arms and ammunition 
for Shooting and Fishing and Outdoor Life, 
used to make his living in the summer by 
shooting Western ground squirrels on the 
large wheat farms in the State of Washing- 
ton, the farmers chipping in and paying him 
a regular salary, in addition to giving him 
board and ammunition. He frequently ac- 
counted for over 350 squirrels a day with 
his old Ballard rifle with a Pope barrel for 
the .22 long-rifle cartridge. Back in 1903 
when I was stationed at Monterey, Calif., 
these ground squirrels were very plentiful. 
They had regular villages like prairie dogs, 
and they did lots of damage on the farms, 
both by eating and destroying grain, and 
by digging holes over the whole darn place. 
The 9th Cavalry had several horses break 
their legs in these holes. I had lots of good 
sport on these squirrels, using a Winchester 
single-shot rifle chambered for the .25-21 
Stevens cartridge, and equipped with a Sidle 
Snap-Shot telescope sight. Usually these 
squirrels would duck into their holes if 
anyone on foot came in sight, and I had to 
do a lot of stalking to get within range. 

In western Massachusetts, southern Ver- 
mont and New York northwest of Albany 
there is a regular happy hunting ground for 
woodchucks, where these little rodents are 
so numerous that they are doing real dam- 
age to the farmers’ crops. Some years ago 
a number of our prominent riflemen—Dr. 
Mann, Dr. Baker, Major Shockley, Dr. Skin- 
ner and Mr. Niedner—used to make annual 
pilgrimages there after the chucks. Dr. 
Mann tells in his book, “The Bullet’s Flight,” 
how he used to labor a whole year getting 
rifle, scope and ammunition ready for the 
annual trip. It was against the rule to take 
a chuck at under 100 yards except offhand. 
The evenings were spent in counting tails and 
talking rifle dope. 

What is the best rifle for varmint shoot- 
ing? It seems to me that the first consider- 
ation is whether the hunting ground is 
thickly settled or not. No rifle is safe in a 
thickly settled community unless the rifleman 
is continually keeping an eye on where his 
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bullets are going. Where farms are close 
together, for example, it is never safe to 
shoot at hawks and crows in trees, even with 
a .22-caliber rifle, for the extreme range of 
this little bullet is about 1,400 yards. But 
if the rifleman is careful, and keeps a watch 
on his background, the .22 is the best weapon 
for the Eastern farm country. It is accu- 
rate, inexpensive, the report is light and the 
trajectory is such that one has to use great 
skill in estimating distance and wind. The 
latter characteristic would not be considered 
an advantage by the pot hunter, but the 
real rifleman likes a problem. The ordinary 
little .22 repeater is not very satisfactery. 
What is wanted is the real small-bore range 
rifle for the .22 long-rifle cartridge. 

In woodchuck-shooting a more powerful 
rifle is called for. Such a rifle is also a big 
advantage where the condition of the hunt- 
ing country makes it safe to use it. The 
best rifles are those using such cartridges 
as the .25-35 W. C. F., .25 Remington, 
.250-3,000 Savage and .25 Niedner. Heavy 
barrels, where possible, give added accuracy. 
For birds, the best bullet is usually the 87- 
grain full-jacketed, sharp-point. For wood- 
chucks and the smaller mammals the same 
bullet with soft or open point is excellent, 
while for the larger animals the 100-grain 
open-point bullet at high velocity is splendid. 
Complete data as to loads for all these car- 
tridges and bullets is given in Mattern’s 
“Handloading Ammunition.” 

Whatever the rifle chosen for varmint- 
shooting I am very strong for the telescopic 
sight. The target is usually very small, and 
the most accurate aim is necessary. A tele- 
scope enables one to see clearly the animal 
or bird in its surroundings of leaf and grass, 
or back within the dark edge of the woods 
where it could not be made out with the un- 
aided eye. A telescope makes one sure as 
to his identification of the species and he 
does not commit the sin of killing a harm- 
less or beneficial beast or bird. What is 
wanted is not the high-power target tele- 
scope with small field usually seen, but a 
real hunting telescope of rather low power, 
large field and large exit pupil, with which 
aim can be caught quickly in any kind of 
light. A proper hunting telescope is quicker 
than the best iron sights, and is perfectly 
satisfactory for running game. As accuracy 
is a big consideration the mountings should 
be capable of close adjustments for both 
elevation and windage, and the scales on the 
mountings should be easily readable. 

When the game season has come to a 
close do not put the rifle up in grease and 
canvas. Tote it the whole year around. 


Make friends with the farmer, and help 
preserve the game and our birds by swatting 
varmints at every chance. 
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1929 International Free-Rifle 


INAL tryouts for the selection of the 

United States International Rifle Team 
were held at Quantico, Va., over the five- 
day period, June 3 to 7. Twenty-three 
shooters, seven of whom were from the 
civilian ranks, fired in the finals. Of these 
seven, one was also a member of the Na- 
tional Guard. The remaining eighteen can- 
didates represented the cream of Army and 
Marine Corps free-rifle material, the ratio 
being 9 and 7 in favor of the Army. Com- 
petition from the start was keen, many 
candidates having changed places in the 
standing time and again during the five-day 
period of competitive elimination. 

Nothing had been 
overlooked by offi- 
cers of the team in 
setting the stage for 
1929 tryouts. Lit- 
tle things which 
caused some dissatis- 
faction on occasion 
of past tryouts were 
entirely eliminated 
this year. The rifles, 
ammunition, food, 
and even the weather 
on most days at 
Quantico were of the 
best quality. Major 
Keyser and his staff 
of team officials point 
to this elimination of 
all possible dissatis- 
faction as being 
largely responsible 
for the development 


By L. Q. BraDLey 


Lt. (Sr. Grade) James N. McComb, U.S.N., 


Supply Officer. 
TEAM MEMBERS 

Marine Gunner Joseph F. Hankins, U. S. 

M. C. 
Marine Gunner Morris Fisher, U.S. M. C. 
Gunnery Sgt. John Blakley, U. S. M. C. 
Sgt. Joe B. Sharp, 8th U. S. Inf. 
Sgt. Paul E. Wood, U. S. M. C. 
Sgt. Russell F. Seitzinger, U. S. M. C. 
Mr. Wm. L. Bruce, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Mr. J. P. Blount, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. H. N. Renshaw, Nogales, Ariz. 


Of particular interest also was the daily 





Team Selected 


was to be selected provided for the selec- 
tion of the high five in the tryouts, with the 
further stipulation that two more men as 
-alternates would be picked by the team cap- 
tain. These were to be selected not neces- 
sarily according to scores made in the try- 
outs, although results at Quantico were, of 
course, to be one of the principal considera- 
tions. The scores of the high seven men, 
however, were of such caliber as to cause 
the team captain to waive the privilege 
concerning selection of the two alternates, 
and the seven men who finished high in the 
tryouts were selected as the 1929 Interna- 
tional Team. 

So favorably im- 
pressed was Major 
Keyser with the 
work of the four 
civilians who finished 
well up in the stand- 
ing, that the team 
captain immediate- 
ly following selection 
of the team at Quan- 
tico negotiated with 
the National Board 
Executive Office with 
a view to having one 
or more of the four 
civilians mentioned 
above detailed to 
work-out with the 
squad at Quantico. 
Colonel Coward, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the 
Board, always willing 
to co-operate when 


of team spirit and such _ co-operation 

co-operation so no- might mean the bet- 

ticeable during the tering of our team’s 

Quantico finals. THE 1929 AMERICAN INSERNATIONAL FREE-RIFLE TRAM. | Left to right, front vow—Onief shooting ability, an- 
. farine Gunner Calvin A. loyd, Coach; aj. Per Ramee, Ss oe jutant an nterpreter ; aj. 

The outstanding Ralph S. Keyser, Marines, Captain; Brig, Gen. M. A. Reckord, Executive Vice President of the National nounced that funds 
feature of the try- Rifle Association, which sponsors the team; William L. Bruce, of Cheyenne, Wyo., civilian. Rear could be provided to 
row—Sgt. Paul E. Woods, Marines; Sot. Russell F. Seitzinger, Marines; Sgt. Joseph F. Hankins, 
outs was the con- Marines: Gunnery Sat. John Blakley, Mortnce; ist. John B. aners, Army ; ond Guanery Sot. orvis take care of two ad- 
H , H bs Fisher, Marines. Jot in picture—Maj. J. H. es, U. 8S. A., Harry N. Renshaw, civilian, a a A iti cassis } 
sistently high shoot Beant, cision ; ditional civilians if 
ing of Sgt. P. E. the team captain 
Woods, of the Marine Corps, whose daily improvement of practically all civilians firing felt they were needed. Colonel Coward 


score was high for each of the five days. 
His total for the finals was 43 points 
ahead of the runner-up. In view of the 
excellent scores turned in by others of the 
squad, the steady performance of this young 
Marine was nothing less than phenomenal. 
Scores in every respect were much better 
than any turned in at previous final tryouts 
for the selection of the International Teams. 

For obvious reasons individual scores 
made in the tryouts are not given herewith. 
The team as selected, however, consists of 
the following: 

TEAM OFFICIALS 
Maj. Ralph S. Keyser, U. S. M. C., Captain. 
Chief Marine Gunner Calvin A. Lloyd, 
Coach. 
Maj. Per Ramee, U. S. A.. Adjutant. 
Maj. Wallace L. Clay, Ord. U. S. A., Ord- 
nance Officer. 


in the finals. Shooting under handicap due 
to lack of practice, these men seemed to 
work harder than ever before for a place 
on the International squad. Led by Bruce, 
Wyoming civilian, twice previously a mem- 
ber of the “big team,” Parsons, -Swanson, 
Renshaw and Blount, all civilians, continued 
to improve their daily scores right up to the 
last. Bruce, who finished fifth in the try- 
outs, was the only civilian numbered among 
the high seven, although each of the four 
named above were just outside of No. 7 
place, with only a few points separating the 
four. Westergaard, from Iowa. and Stim- 
son, of Oregon, two other civilians ordered 
to the tryouts, unfortunately could not get 
started early enough to improve their stand- 
ings, but both made creditable showings on 
the final date. 

Original conditions under which the team 


also stated that if after further work-out 
the scores of the two additional civilians 
warranted their making the trip across, 
funds for that purpose would be provided 
by the National Board. 

Major Keyser at once made a careful 
study of the performance of each civilian 
concerned. Selection of the two final men 
was left entirely with the team captain. 
After weighing carefully all qualities of the 
four civilians finishing highest and not pre- 
viously selected, including physical condi- 
tion and temperament as well as past per- 
formances, Major Keyser announced the se- 
lection of Harry N. Renshaw and J. P. 
Blount. Renshaw comes from Nogales, 
Ariz., while young Blount’s home is in 
Berryville, Va. Both are young graduates 
in their early twenties and each is in the best 

(Continued on page 31) 
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HE yearly fever for a_ fine-shooting 
crow and woodchuck rifle attacks me at 
about the same time that the first robin 
arrives in the back yard. The next thing 
is to raise the price, get delivery of said 
arm and begin the usual load experimenting. 
One year it was a sporter Springfield with 
a .30-caliber Niedner tight chamber; the 
year before, a .250-3,000 Hoffman; and other 
years .25 Niedners or the .22 Mann hi-power. 
Hope eternal is the failing of a rifle crank; 
always he expects just a little better accu- 
racy. Some are wiser than most, and quit. 
Others, dyed in the wool, never give up hope 
and squander another roll for some highly 
touted shooting iron. 

Selecting a rifle is one of the mixed pleas- 
ures. Like most things worth while it costs 
something, not only in cold cash, but in dis- 
appointments as well. This craving for a 
new rifle is not quite a disease, but it is one 
of the vices. The rifle lover who has just 
gone through the ordeal understands! After 
a winter’s reading of articles on rifles we are 
sure we can design a gilt-edge arm—this to 
be our last one, and to completely fill our 
dreams. , 

After having lived in good deer-hunting 
sections of California and New York, with 
lots of smaller game to be had, I decided 
that for my own personal use a .25-caliber 
high-velocity cartridge was the best choice 
for several reasons. Friend McMahan also 
had the same ideas; so I ordered two Mauser 
rifles from Germany to form the foundation 
of our outfits. We chose set-trigger 
actions because we wished to experi- 
ment a great deal at the target; and 
if, perchance, we were charged by 
some ferocious woodchuck, we would 
yet be able to shoot quick, using the 
front trigger alone. This was an ex- 
pensive way to go about building rifles, 
as we discarded two unfired light fac- 
tory barrels and ordered 26-inch Nied- 
ner barrels for the .25-caliber Niedner 
Special cartridge—the .30-06 case 
necked. down. 

McMahan weighs about a hunded 
pounds more than I do; so he or- 
dered a heavier barrel. Here we 
both made a mistake. We should 
have compromised on 10-pound rifles 
and been forever happy. As it turned 
out, we are not satisfied, and must do 
it all over again *this year, at a time 
when wives are wanting new ward- 
robes. 

We had decided to build something 
which would meet our requirements 
and yet lie within the means of the 
average buyer, in case it became neces- 
sary for us to sell before ordering 
other outfits. The question: what were 
our requirements? became the prob- 
lem of the day. Aside from a rifle 
that would kill the largest game we 
expected to hunt, there were certain 
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.29-Caliber Special 


By Hervey Lovey 


features we wished to play up—certain ideas 


around which we desired to build. First of 
all, we must have accuracy up to 300 yards, 
and a light bullet that would go to pieces 
upon striking the ground, which meant a bul- 
let with a soft-lead point. It was too firmly 
rooted in our affections that economy in cost 
of bullets would result from this. If bullets 
cost three times as much, we reasoned, we 
could shoot one-third as many; .250 Savage 
bullets cost three times as much as equally 
accurate bullets for the .25-35 Winchester. 

You may naturally ask, “Why try to im- 
prove upon these two fine cartridges? What 
are their objectionable features?” Aside 
from a temperamental bias, one criticism is 
that of insufficient space for the powder 
charge we wished to use; another, that we 
were tired of resizing factory cases for fac- 
tory chambers, although a constant air 
space or density of loading is essential to 
give the accuracy we desired, for we wished 
all types of loads to shoot within one minute 
of angle instead of the usual three minutes. 

Five loads of different powers were devel- 
oped that shoot this close, any kind of 
weather or light. And when the cross hairs 
of the Malcolm scope rest on a crow and 
the hair trigger is touched, the air is full of 
black feathers and crow sausage; not a lot 
of derisive squaks I can’t understand or 
translate, but know to be fighting words. If 
we wished accuracy in ready-loaded_ .30 
Springfield ammunition we had to take a 
bullet that is dangerous for settled farm 





The .25 Niedner. Twelve gophers beheaded in ten min- 


utes. Longest shot, 95 yards 


sections; and if we eliminated the labor by 
using factory .250-3,000 loads we could not 
stand the drain on our pocketbooks. The 
only drawback to tight cases is that a rapid- 
fire match could not be won with them; they 
extract easily enough for most work, but 
not quite freely enough for rapid - fire 
matches against the Springfield with Na- 
tional Match cases. 

The original Mann-chambered rifles used 
a base-band bullet, made by cutting off and 
swaging the 117-grain to bore size and 100 
grains’ weight, and leaving a narrow band 
at the base to take the rifling. The cases 
had a shoulder reamed in the necks, the en- 
larged part fitting this base band snugly. 
The idea was good, but there was no op- 
portunity to purchase another supply of bul- 
lets and shells. I used one such rifle in .22 
caliber (.32-40 case necked down), but Nied- 
ner could not furnish any more bullets, so 
had the rifle throated for his latest type of 
bullet and “sold it; but regretted this sale 
afterwards. 

At 6 cents each, .25 Niedner Special cases 
can be made of :latest rifle anneal, and are 
safe to use with such high pressures as 
Niedner chambers-often produce. Dr. Mann 
had a few cases the necks of which had 
been turned in a lathe. He would use only 
one case and reload it at the firing point, 
often taking a day to fire a 5-shot group. 
There has never been a turned case sold, 
and I doubt if Dr. Mann had over ten such 
cases. Niedner rifles are chambered to fit 
a case sized small; and when fired it 
fits the chamber from then on. A 
few case necks enlarge on first firing, 
and are then useless, except for cast 
bullets .258 inch in diameter. 

Metal-jacketed bullets in .25 caliber 
come in every shape and weight, and 
in various diameters, from .255 inch 
of Remington make to the .258 West- 
ern 100-grain open-point. All have 
gilding-metal jackets, but some have a 
wash of tin over the gilding metal to 
prevent corrosion. I find the latter 
type does tin-coat the bore, which is 
a big disadvantage. The Western line 
of .25-caliber bullets is very complete. 
Their 100-grain open-point at $2.70 
per hundred, at least those sent me, 
showed diameters varying from .257 to 
.2585 inch in the same lot, which con- 
siderable variation is not conducive to 
accuracy. Also pressures vary in pro- 
portion to diameter. A powder charge 
may be safe with a .257-inch diameter 
bullet, but may mount up to above 
50,000 pounds’ pressure with the .2585- 
inch bullet, wrecking the soft case and 
injuring the shooter’s eyes. I therefore 
sort these bullets over with a microm- 
eter, discarding about 20 per cent of 
the lot. This makes a very costly bul- 
let (80 for $2.70) and not accurate 
enough to compensate for the extra cost. 
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The Remington 87-grain Hi-speed 
and 117-grain soft-point bullets are 
very uniform in diameter, measur- 
ing .255 inch, and retailing for 90 
cents per 100. I have cases reamed 
both .255- and .256-inch diameter 
in the necks. Western .25-20 soft- 
point 86-grain bullets are .2565 inch 
in diameter and are the most uni- 
form of any I have found. Check- 
ing up 100 of these bullets showed 
a variation in weight of .2 grain, 
with two ten-thousandths of an inch 
variation in diameter. This bullet 
retails at 90 cents a hundred, and 
shows uncanny accuracy if used at 
the lower velocities. I prefer the 
117-grain bullet for full charges, 
and the 86-grain .25-20 bullet for 
light charges in my Niedner barrels. 
The light barrel and heavy one are 
each .256-inch groove diameter, and 
loads given in Mattern’s book re- 
sult in high pressures. 

I made a chart of nine groups of 
five shots each to compare eleva- 
tions and make future sight set- 
tings. They are not the best or 
selected groups, but are just as 
fired at 50 yards, with scope, and 
are the only ones made. I load 
only five cartridges to try a load; 
and if the load fails I discard it. 
So far only one load made good with the 87- 
grain Spitzer bullet, and only one with the 
100-grain Western. The latter failed at 100 
yards, however, so was discarded. This vari- 
able-sized bullet is very erratic, and is also 
a poor killer on chucks. I shot it through 
them, getting chucks only when they were 
hit in a vital spot. A slow lead bullet in 
the same caliber is a better killer, and is 
also more accurate in the light .25 Niedner 
rifle I used one year. 

Ten groups with high-speed light Spitzer 
bullets were made at 109 yards, the extra 
9 yards being added to avoid lying in melted 
snow and mud at the 100-yard firing point. 
These speed loads grouped 1% to 2% inches, 
so were condemned as useless for long-range 
crow shooting. The good 50-yard loads 
were best again at 109 yards. Powder charges 
given represent actual weight of powder 
thrown by Ideal measure. Three groups fired 
at 109 yards, 1-inch circle for comparison: 

A. 39.6 grains No. 1147, Western 117 
soft point, .256 inch, No. 35 Win- 
chester primer. 

B. 39.6 grains No. 1147, Remington 117, 
.255 inch No. 35 Winchester primer. 

C. 38.5 grains Pyro D. G., Western 117, 
.256 inch No. 9% Remington primer. 

(Over-all length of cartridge, 
3 5/32 inches.) 

Fifty yards, group number: 

1. Dr. Mann’s best 50-yard 
group, Mann rest, 10 shots, 
.25 Krag caliber. 

2.40 grains No. 17% 117- 
grain soft-point Western, 
.256 inch, No. 9% Rem- 
ington primer. 
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The nine 5-shot groups fired at 50 yards 


3. 39.6 grains No. 1147, 117-grain Rem- 
ington .255 inch, No. 35 Winches- 
ter primer. 

4. 13.4 grains No. 80, 86-grain soft- 
point Western, .257 inch, No. 9% 
Remington primer. 

5. 44 grains No. 1147, 87-grain Reming- 
ton Hi-speed, .255 inch, Government 
primer. 

6. 32 grains No. 18, 117-grain soft-point 
Western, .256 inch, 35 Winchester 
primer. 

7. 38 grains Pyro D. G., 117-grain Rem- 
ington, No. 35 Winchester primer. 

8. 13.5 grains du Pont shotgun, 86-grain 
Western soft point, .257 inch, No. 
814 Remington primer. 

9. 24 grains No. 50 du Pont, 117-grain 
Remington soft point, .255 inch, 
Government primer. 


I have estimated the velocity of the good- 
shooting loads, 117-grain bullet, at 2,700 
foot-seconds; and it is a close enough esti- 
mate for sight adjustment using tables of .30- 
06 Springfield angle of departure and tra- 
jectory. The 13.5-grain duPont shotgun- 
powder load falls 4 inches low at 100 yards, 
se 
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The three groups fired at 109 yards 
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and gives about 1,350 foot-seconds 
velocity. I used it in two beef 
matches, against thirty heavy Pe- 
terson and Hoffman barrels shoot- 
ing the .22 long rifle and Dr. Hud- 
son’s .38-55 loads. I won front 
and hind quarters meat prize, and 
a cash prize of $10. I shall use 
the 39.6-grain load of du Pont No. 
1147 with .25-65-inch diameter 
Western 117-grain soft-point bullet 
for 200 yards, and also 300 meters. 

The groups at 50 yards show the 
relative heights of points of im- 
pact of the different loads, all be- 
ing aimed at a 3-inch black spot 
made with a rubber stamp and In- 
dia ink. The Mann group was 
made with true Mann-base bullets, 
Krag .25-caliber shell, Lightning 
powder and 86-grain bullets. Nied- 
ner allowed me to trace this from 
Mann’s original card target, and 
told me it was the best the Doctor 
made in his testing in Mann rest at 
50 yards. It illustrates the old 
point that a rifleman can shoot well 
from prone position if his ammu- 
nition is properly loaded and rifle 
equipped with telescope sight, with 
Mann taper blocks soldered to -bar- 
rel in addition to the usual screws. 

Returning to the rifle: The only 
objection I find to this fine arm is its weight 
of 13 pounds. But I find most pleasure in 
experimenting with different loads; and if the 
rifle were much lighter I would not be able 
to do as well at testing. Also it is right for 
the free-rifle game, any one of the three po- 
sitions. My Pope palm rest is fastened to a 
removable wood block fitting into the maga- 
zine. The base carries a dovetail similar to 
that of scope blocks, permitting the palm 
rest to be moved back or forward until the 
correct balance is found. 

I have derived more actual pleasure from 
shooting this rifle than from shooting any 
other that I have ever owned. It holds 
steady in offhand or sitting, five woodchucks 
without a miss being no mean test for any 
rifle, when all are neck and head shots at 50 
to 180 yards. Several 5-shot strings were 
fired at field stones 200 yards away, and the 
groups showed fine accuracy where the bul- 
lets splattered the face of the stones. I 
sighted in the scope this way for the chuck 
load. A white-faced stone indicates the hit 
with a puff of dust. 

After getting the scope correct for 200 
yards, I fired some 10-shot groups to learn 
the trajectory in its practical aspects as shot 
with a scope mounted high as on bolt-action 
rifles. The group C shows about 2 
inches higher than the bull -at 100 
yards, and half an inch to the left. 
The load consisted of 38.5 grains 
of Pyro salvaged from Remington 
war-time service loads, 117-grain 
soft-point Western bullet, and No. 
9% Remington primers; bullets 
seated against the lands in throat 


(Continued on page 22) 








HE “flash in the pan” from the flintlock, 

or the flash and report from the muzzle- 
loading percussion arms held little fascina- 
tion for those who contemplated breaking 
the laws of the Georges. These “give-aways” 
netted imprisonment for some, and for some 
transportation to one or another of His 
Majesty’s colonies for a term of seven 
years—‘ * * * and if any such offender 
shall return into Great Britain before the 
expiration of the term for which he shall be 
so transported, contrary to the intent and 
meaning hereof, being duly convicted, shall 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be 
sentenced to transportation for the term of 
his natural life.” So read an act of the 57th 
Geo. 111, Cap. 90, an act for the protection 
of game. 

The elimination of the “flash in the pan” 
was accomplished by the Scottish clergyman 
Forsyth, from Bethelvie, who was offered a 
small room in the Tower of London by the 
British Government to carry out his experi- 
ments and perfect his invention for military 
use. A bribe of 20,000 pounds sterling from 
Napoleon for this patent failed to appeal to 
Forsyth, who eventually revolutionized the 
firearms of his day and placed in the hands 
of his countrymen arms that could be loaded 
with a greater degree of safety and fired with 
a greater degree of certainty. 

Forsyth’s new lock was entirely different 
from the common flintlocks then in use, and 
produced “inflammation” by means of per- 
cussion of “chemical powder,” a prescription 
for which was given with each gun made or 
lock fitted. The invention suited equally 
great guns and small. 

The success of Forsyth’s invention and 
the perfection of his arms manufactured un- 
der the name of Forsyth & Co. was in no 
small measure due to a highly skilled gun- 
maker foreman of the works, bearing the 
name of William Ling, who served Forsyth 
faithfully for twenty-two years and then 
established himself in business at 61 Jermyn 
Street, London, where he pro- 
duced some remarkable arms, 
one of which shot not only with- 
out flash but also without any 
perceptible noise. 

Ling’s air rifle and gun com- 
bined was not a toy by any 
means, and as we open the lid 
of the old oak case today we 
find this arm in that remarkable 
state of preservation which some- 
times falls to the lot of a well-made arm 
that has been properly cared for and not 
subjected to the fumes of highly corrosive 
primers. In common with the arms made 
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Gun with shot barrel attached 


Silence Is Golden? 


By Maj. Ernest E. Towns.ey 


by other well-known makers, each spring 
still retains its correct tension and each limb 
is in correct relation with its neighbor. It 
was doomed never to share public popularity 
in its time, owing to the fact that the au- 
thorities did not look upon the arm with 
approval. The poacher, versed in all the 
tricks of the trade, or the “gentleman” with 
some other silent work in view, could find 
ample use for such an arm. 

On opening the case we find the following 
inscription : 

Wm. Ling 
Gun Maker 
Apparatus of Every Description 
22 years foreman to Forsyth & Co. 
Patentees of Percussion Guns 
61 Jermyn St. four doors from St. James’s St. 
London 
Guns and Pistol altered to the most Im- 
proved Principle 


Ling’s silent old arm gives remarkable pen- 
etration with either bullets or shot, and in 
its accuracy leaves little to be desired. It 
has two barrels, made from fine Damascus 
iron, 30% inches in length. The rifle barrel 
is octagon, with a straight taper from breech 
to muzzle; fitted with a straight bar rear 
sight with V-notch and a gold blade front 
sight; rifled with 20 fine ratchet grooves with 
a pitch of three-quarters of a turn in its 
entire length, which seems to be exactly the 
correct pitch to give the round, slightly 
belted, ball of .44 caliber and weighing 70 
to the pound, a degree of accuracy fully 
equal at medium ranges to that of the black- 
powder arms of the time. The shot barrel 
has the same high finish as the rifle barrel 
and is exactly 50-bore. It is nicely tapered 
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from breech to muzzle, and its outside con- 
tour is one-quarter octagon and three-quar- 
ters round, with a straight brazed rib under- 
neath to which the ramrod rings are fitted. 

The action is fitted with a large hammer 
similar in appearance to the heavy hammers 
fitted to old flintlock guns of the period. 
This hammer, however, has no other useful 
purpose than to act as a fly wheel, having 
sufficient momentum, obtained from the large 
mainspring inside the action, to drive a 
plunger, which is worked by means of a cam 
and strikes against the head of the main air 
valve in the stock, permitting just sufficient 
air to escape. The air is carried through 
the action by means of a strong tube, and 
strikes against the shot wad or bullet, forc- 
ing the same down the barrel at sufficient 
speed to give remarkable killing power. The 
arm is safe at half cock, and in addition it is 
fitted with a safety catch on the right side 
plate of action, which when turned upward 
prevents the cam from coming in contact 
with the striking lever. By turning this 
catch when the arm is at full cock the ham- 
mer can be lowered without firing a shot. 
The trigger adjustment is about 3 pounds, 
without creep. 

When the shot barrel is used the arm has 
to be loaded from the muzzle; but when the 
rifle barrel is attached a lever can be turned 
on left side of action which opens a throttle 
on top of the action and permits the bullet 
or ball to be inserted. When the lever is 
turned up again the bullet is in line with the 
bore. 

The stock is of steel and has a double air 
chamber with compensating valve, and is 
covered with heavy shark skin, which gives 
ample protection against rust and also pre- 
vents slipping in wet weather. 

A pump is also supplied with tube of 
laminated iron three-quarter inch in bore 
and 18% inches in length. Ebony cross han- 
dles fit this pump, and when assembled are 
held in position by means of a nut and lug 
projection, which are tightened to position 
by means of an iron key. This key also acts 
as a foot rest when the pump 
is attached to the stock for com- 
pression of air. 

To charge the stock the bar- 
rel and action are unscrewed and 
the pump attached in their place. 
The foot is then placed on the 
key foot rest and the ebony 
handles grasped. A certain 
amount of hard work is neces- 


sary in order to obtain a degree of compres- 
sion sufficient for a day’s shooting. 


One 
(Continued on page. 19) 
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ROBABLY one of the most widely pro- 
claimed target pistols at the time of its 
introduction to the shooting fraternity sev- 
eral years ago was the Smith & Wesson .22- 


caliber Straight-line. From the first an- 
nouncement of this company that they were 
developing a new type of target pistol, the 
interest of the shooters was at fever heat, 
evidenced by the fact that when the new 
arm was placed on sale there followed a 
general influx of shooters to their respective 
dealers to view and place orders for the new 
weapon. Several members of the revolver 
club with which the writer is affiliated 
bought Straight-lines. From the standpoint 
of outward appearance, workmanship, bal- 
ance and accuracy, the arm was a beauty; 
and apparently the factory had fulfilled their 
promise of giving the targetmen a radically 
new arm, of different design from anything 
on the market so far, and combining in a 
handgun the operation of various actions 
and forces in parallel, or straight lines. 

After a thorough trial, however, it was 
apparently found that the new Straight-line 
did not perform as consistently as the pre- 
vious types, and one by one the new guns 
were laid on the shelf. In the hands of an 
experienced shooter, the Straight-line was a 
decided departure from existing design, and 
probably most of the older shooters felt that 
it would require too long a time to master 
it. However, the novice did fairly well 
with it. 

Of course, there were exceptions to this, 
as in everything else. G. Sheridan Ihl, my 
friend and fellow club member, is one. He 
stuck with the Straight-line; and, judging 
from the improvements he has effected on 
his own gun, I believe has attacked the prob- 
lem of making the Straight-line “shoot,” 
from the right angle. His scores with the 
Straight-line now are higher and more con- 
sistent than with any other arm in his col- 
lection, and his collection contains practi- 
cally every modern make and caliber of 
handgun. 

Sheridan started his work on the Straight- 
line by giving considerable thought to the 
grips. He reasoned that because of the pe- 
culiarity of the action the arm must neces- 
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sarily be grip-fitted to the individual for 
consistent work. His fingers are perhaps a 
little longer than average, which made his 


finger naturally press the trigger between the 
first and second joint when using the factory 


stocks. His best shooting is done when re- 
leasing the trigger with the tip of the trigger 
finger, so he devised the camel-hump on the 
stock to take up the slack in his finger. 
This hump would, of course, vary with the 
individual; and, together with the shelf for 
the thumb on the opposite side, makes the 
grip decidedly individual—as much so as a 
tailor-made suit. You will note from the 
photographs that the hump and the shelf are 
practically opposite, which tends to place 
the Straight-line in a viselike grip at the 
instant of discharge. 

Sheridan terms these grips his ‘“Swiss- 
cheese” grips. I don’t know whether he 
chose the name in deference to a certain kind 
of cheese, or to a certain country noted for 
its marksmen, or both. Anyway, whatever 
they may be called, these grips, when fitted 
to the individual, make the arm a one-grasp 
one; and there is no question that it will 
perform as well as, if not better than, any 
other target arm on the American market 
today. A pair of grips made to fit my 
hand were placed on Sheridan’s Straight-line, 
and after sighting in and noting the charac- 
teristics of the arm, I was able to fire a 
score on a par with that of my perfected 
model, and with considerably less effort. A 
pair of similar grips have been attached to 
the old Smith & Wesson perfected model, but 
to date not much serious work in firing has 
been done with this gun. 

The improvement and stability brought to 
the Straight-line by the addition of these 
grips brings to mind the fact that we have, 
right here in this our country, a stock pistol 
that is admirably suited for free-pistol or 
regulation pistol matches. With the addi- 
tion of properly fitted stocks, the Straight- 
line becomes a thoroughbred, and will func- 
tion as such. It seems to me that Smith & 
Wesson, or some other company tooled for 
stock work, could furnish the Straight-line 
with individual grips. In our better rifle 
and shotgun business, _ ay 
individually fitted 
stocks are the rule 
rather than the ex- 
ception, and there is 
no reason why the 
same can not be ap- 
plied to American-made pistols. 

A close examination of the action of the 
Straight-line will reveal the fact that Smith 
& Wesson have put considerable thought and 
expense into it. There are only four moving 
parts to the action—hammer, bolt, sear 
plunger, bell crank and trigger—all large 








the hand 


How the Ihl grip fits 


Making The 
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parts. The closeness of fit of all the parts 
is self-evident. For instance, the clearance 
of the hammer bolt and guide hole in the 
frame is so close that flutes were ground in 
the hammer bolt to relieve the air pressure 
when hammer is released, which otherwise 
would cause a misfire. To further relieve 
this air-pocket pressure, a small hole was 
drilled in the forward end of the frame to 
the inside of the hollow grip space. These 
were two of the improvements made by the 
Smith & Wesson people after the first guns 
were issued. Shortly after these two im- 
provements, followed the insertion of an ad- 
justable screw plug in the bottom of the 
butt to take care of plunger travel, which in 
turn determines the amount of trigger travel 
after the hammer is released. By proper 
adjustment of this screw it is now possible 
to have the same trigger stop as in any 
other short arm; and incidentally it has 
given the Straight-line that “feel” of control 
so necessary to fine target work. 

In the first few Straight-lines placed upon 
the market the area immediately back of the 
sear notch in the hammer was shaped simi- 
lar to an inclined plane, the purpose being 
to prevent the plunger from hanging up on 
the safety notch upon being released. When 
the hammer was released, and passed with 
its raised surface over the sear plunger, the 
sear plunger, through the connection of the 
bell crank with the trigger, jerked the trigger 
away from the finger, and entire control was 
lost. This was remedied by the factory 
grinding off the inclined plane and making 
that area flat, and by the insertion of the 
adjustable screw heretofore mentioned. 

The Straight-line is one of the best-bal- 
anced arms on the market today, and also 
one of the least disturbed by the impact of 
the firing mechanism on the cartridge. A 
small rebounding spring pin has been inserted 
in the face of the hammer, so that the jar 
of the falling hammer is practically nil in 
so far as throwing arm off sighting aim is 
concerned. 

The workmanship and hardening of the 
lock work is typical Smith & Wesson. The 
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Forensic Ballistics—Popular Style 


HE average gun crank living in a com- 

munity small enough to permit of his 
weakness being known to his neighbors is 
likely, sooner or later, to find himself called 
upon by the local law-enforcement officers to 
supply them with expert advice on arms and 
ammunition in some case of assault or homi- 
cide by shooting. They realize that he 
probably knows more than they of the sub- 
ject, so seek his opinion, and give it re- 
spectful attention. And since this is apt to 
bear considerable weight in matters that may 
affect the life and liberty of one or more in- 
dividuals, it is most important that the ex- 
pression of opinions be tempered with cau- 
tion, and that one refuse to hazard assump- 
tions upon matters on which he is without 
specific information. 

So to curb oneself may prove most difficult, 
for the consciousness of power which superior 
knowledge gives one is sometimes hard to 
keep within proper bounds. Just as a phy- 
sician can, if he wish, play at any length 
upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
layman, so the self-appointed gun expert 
may, quite without evil intent, express his 
unsupported (and often erroneous) impres- 
sions as irrefutable truths, and work much 
harm thereby. 

On the other hand, the observant gun 
crank can be of the utmost assistance to his 
local peace officers provided he learn prop- 
erly to apply his observations and informa- 
tion on the subject of arms and ammunition. 
It is a simple matter for him to determine 
from the inspection of a fired shell what 
types of arms of its caliber could have fired 
it, and what types could not. Obviously, a 
.38 Smith & Wesson shell could not have 
been fired in a revolver chambered for the 
.38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge, for 
its diameter exceeds that of the chambers of 
such an arm; or a .38 rim-fire shell could 
not have been exploded in a .38 center-fire 
weapon. And so on. These facts are as 
patent as the sum of two and two, yet many 
police officers, not being especially familiar 
with firearms, are ignorant of them. 

Somewhat more difficult, but still rela- 
tively simple, is the determination of whether 
a given bullet might or might not have issued 
from a given arm. A rough comparison by 
the unaided eye of the diameter of bullet 
base and gun muzzle will tell at once whether 
or not they are of approximately the same 
diameter. Onty when they are grossly dif- 
ferent is it safe to exclude the possibility of 
the one having issued from the other. If 
they seem to agree in caliber, we next note 
the direction of grooving within the barrel 
and upon the bullet. This would appear a 
simple thing, and yet experienced shooters 
will sometimes glance into a barrel and mis- 
read the direction of the grooves within it. 
Obviously, if the barrel’s rifling be right- 
handed, and that on the bullet inclined to 
the left, we need not proceed further. But 
if they tally in direction we must now count 
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our grooves. If the number appearing in 
the barrel and on the bullet be not the same, 
we are once more brought up short. Here, 
again, the count must be made with extreme 
care. One able and conscientious expert, 
now dead, lost an important case because 
he miscounted the groove marks on a fatal 
bullet. 

We have now proceeded about as far as 
the amateur expert should permit himself to 
go, for attempts to go farther, either in a 
positive or negative direction, hold many pit- 
falls. For instance— 

Here is a .32 automatic pistol shell, fired. 
What can we tell by examining it? Just 
about all we can say is that it may have 
been fired in a rifle, automatic pistol, or re- 
volver. “What?” says the cocksure amateur, 
“you can’t know much about guns. Don’t 
you know that kind of cartridge is fired in 
automatic pistols only?” No, we don’t know 
it, and it isn’t so. There are thousands of 
revolvers made overseas handling the .25 
and .32 automatic cartridges, and many have 
been imported into the United States. There 
are also foreign automatic rifles handling the 
.32 auto. cartridge. I have one myself, and 
my rifle collection is by no means a large 
one. Hence, when making statements about 
cartridges, and the arms that chamber them, 
be conservative, if you would be safe. 

Now, again, here is a .32-caliber lead bul- 
let, weighing 74 grains. What kinds of arms 
could fire this? ‘That’s easy,” says the 
amateur; “that’s a revolver bullet. No au- 
tomatics fire lead bullets!” 

But I have in my cartridge collection .32 
automatic cartridges of Winchester make, 
factory-loaded with lead bullets! Wrong 
again, Mr. Expert. 

Now we have a .32 Smith & Wesson bul- 
let, lead, fired. What kind of arm may have 
fired it? “A revolver,” says the amateur; 
“nothing else.” 

But what of the various single-shot pistols 
and rifles that from time to time have been 
chambered for this cartridge? What of the 
thousands of adapters by use of which this 
cartridge may be fired from .30-40 and .30-06 
rifles? Don’t be too positive. 

Again, adapters are available for shooting 
the .38 Smith & Wesson and other revolver 
cartridges from shotguns, through short rifled 
barrels inserted at the breech; and he who, 
on inspecting a fired .38 Smith & Wesson 
bullet, pronounces it as having of necessity 
come from a handgun, knows not whereof 
he speaks. 

The most, then, that the average gun 
crank can honestly say is, “This bullet, or 
this shell, may have been fired from this 
gun;” or, “it could mot have been fired from 
this gun.” But even this much is a great 
help to the authorities in some instances. As 
witness a case where the legal machinery of 
a great city was ready to press for the indict- 
ment of a man for murder. He had been 
apprehended with a .45 Colt automatic in 


his possession. And the fatal bullet was of 
a .45 Colt auto. type, but bore right-hand 
groove marks, having been fired from a .45 
Smith & Wesson Model 1917 revolver. (The 
.45 Colt pistol and revolver have left-hand 
grooving, while the Smith & Wesson shows 
a right-hand twist.) 

So, when it is a question of what type of 
arm may have fired a given bullet or shell, 
no gun being in evidence at the time, it is 
extremely dangerous to give a specific and 
positive opinion, because of the number of 
jokers in the pack, and the difficulty which 
even the best-informed have in keeping up 
with them. 

If the conclusion be that the bullet or 
shell may have issued from a given gun, 
what is the next step in determining whether 
it came from the specific gun in evidence, or 
not? It is to submit it to some individual 
equipped with suitable apparatus for making 
this determination, and endowed with the 
necessary training to make proper use of 
such apparatus and reach correct conclusions 
thereform. The most essential instrument in 
this work is a comparison microscope. With 
this the “unknown” bullet is studied side by 
side with another of the same make, caliber, 
type, weight and diameter, fired through the 
arm under suspicion. (The determination of 
the make of a bullet is accomplished by com- 
paring the unknown with samples of the 
same caliber and type as made by the vari- 
ous cartridge companies. Since each com- 
pany’s product in any caliber and type dif- 
fers slightly from that of all the others, the 
correct make is determined by a process of 
comparison and elimination.) 

I feel quite safe in making the statement 
that without a comparison microscope no com- 
pletely satisfactory identification of a fired 
bullet to a given arm is possible. Further, 
an identification, unless extremely obvious, 
can be made only after much experience with 
such a microscope. I personally tried for 
some years to effect identification by the use 
of an ordinary single-tube microscope, with- 
out success. When Gravelle adapted the 
comparison microscope to bullet - and - shell 
identification, however, in 1925, the problem 
was solved, and the many instruments of the 
type that have since been built for this pur- 
pose by experts, qualified and otherwise, at- 
tests its value. 

With such a microscope the unknown bul- 
let and a test bullet fired from the suspected 
barrel are placed under two lens systems 
side by side and their images fused into one 
in a single eyepiece, through an ingenious 
arrangement of prisms. The result is a com- 
posite bullet image, one-half of which is con- 
tributed by the fatal, and one-half by the 
test, bullet. One bullet is now held sta- 
tionary, while the other is rotated so as to 
make various areas of its surface join against 
that area of the non-rotating bullet which re- 
mains fixed in view. If both bullets are 
from arms of the same caliber and make, 
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each land or groove of the rotating bullet, 
as it passes a land or groove on the non-ro- 
tating, will fuse with it as to width and 
angle of pitch. If the bullets be from the 
same identical arm, not only will land and 
groove edges fuse, and angles be identical, 
but certain finer scratches on the lands and 
in the grooves (the land on the bullet, it 
must be remembered, reflects the groove of 
the gun, and vice versa), produced in the 
process of machining out the gun bore, will, 
in some one given position, fuse also. Hav- 
ing located this position, the two bullets 
should be revolved together, whereupon fu- 
sion of these fine lines, as well as of groove 
edges, will take place all around their cir- 
cumference. Why and how do these “fine 
lines” arise? 

The edges of the rifling cutters, like those 
of any sharp tool, are subject to appreciable 
(though microscopic) wear each time they 
take a shaving out of the bore in the process 
of rifling; also the metal in different barrels, 
and in different parts of the same barrel, can 
not be absolutely uniform in composition 
and structure. So the fine scratches, or 
lines, which the cutters leave in their wake, 
vary not only in different barrels, but in 
different grooves in the same barrel. This 
is due partly to the fact that no cutting 
edge is a straight line, but rather a row of 
minute saw teeth, which change with each 
draw through the barrel, plus the tendency 
of the bore surface to shave away differently 
in different areas, owing to the impossibility 
of having perfect physical uniformity of 
structure in the barrel steel. Thus it be- 
comes feasible to make positive identification 
of the bullets fired from any one barrel as 
against those from any other barrel in the 
world. To prove this fact, I once, when on 
duty at the Government Armory at Spring- 
field, examined twelve bullets, fired through 
six brand-new barrels. Four barrels had 
been rifled consecutively on one machine— 
two on the adjoining. They had been as- 
sembled into pistols, and two shots fired 
through each by a fellow officer, who put a 
secret mark on the base of each bullet, after 
its recovery from the receptacle of cotton 
waste into which it was fired, to indicate 
the barrel through which it had passed. I 
sorted the twelve bullets into six pairs of 
two bullets each, according to the barrels 
which had fired them, and returned them to 
this officer, receiving his affidavit that the 
pairing had been done correctly. 

If such an identification can be made 
using perfectly new barrels consecutively 
produced, it is obvious that it can also be 
made when the arms studied have been in 
use for a time and have acquired those dis- 
tinguishing characteristics within the bore 
which all do as a consequence of wear and 
tear. 

Shells may be identified as to the arm 
firing them by similarly fusing their images 
under the comparison microscope. If fired 
in the same gun, their primers will bear two 
sets of identifying markings—the first left 
by the firing pin, which has tiny peculiari- 
ties due to machine wear in shaping it that 
differentiate it from all other firing pins (the 
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tips of two firing pins made consecutively 
on the same machine are vastly different in 
detail when viewed under a microscope); 
and the second due to the irregularities of 
the surface of the breech faces of the gun 
against which the shells recoil at the instant 
of firing. These irregularities produced by 
machine wear plus hand filing, differ always 
from arm to arm and constitute a permanent 
signature which any given gun leaves upon 
the shells fired in it. Image fusion with the 
comparison microscope tells us whether these 
markings are the same or different, and 
whether our shells have been fired in the 
same weapon, or in different weapons. 

The matter of determining the make of 
arm which fired a given bullet, from the ex- 
amination of the bullet alone, is difficult but 
not impossible. Owing to the fact that vari- 
ous makers use rifling specifications that dif- 
fer one from another, we can, given records 
of the specifications used throughout the 
world and the proper instruments for meas- 
uring the widths and angles of grooves on 
our unknown bullet, determine by a process 
of elimination just what make of arm it 
came from. This, of course, requires tre- 
mendous resources in the matter of rifling 
records, plus instruments of great precision 
for measurement of grooves. 

The problem of determining by study of a 
fired shell just what type of arm fired it, is 
more rarely solved. Beyond differentiating 
as between an automtic pistol and other arms 
(rifle or revolver) we are ordinarily unable 
to proceed further. Some arms are unusual 
in having two extractors or two ejector 
blocks, the marks of which on a shell will 
classify it at once, but those instances are 
rare. As to connecting a given fired bullet 
and shell together, as having been compo- 
nents of the same cartridge, I know of no 
claim thus far having been made that covers 
such an identification, and fear none ever 
will. 


The matter of determining what type of 
powder (black or smokeless) projected a 
certain fired bullet is usually simple, for the 
physical changes in the base of the projectile 
caused by the powder charge differ markedly 
according to which type is used. Lesmok 
and semismokeless, containing as they do 
very high percentages of black powder, pro- 
duce black-powder effects. 

To determine whether a given arm has 
been fired since it was last cleaned, the type 
of powder used and the approximate length 
of time elapsed since firing, we employ an 
instrument known as a helixometer, developed 
by Mr. John H. Fisher, of Hollis, N. Y., and 
which is nothing more than a tiny periscope. 
This, when inserted into a pistol or rifle 
barrel, permits us to inspect every square 
millimeter of bore surface. The image is 
illuminated by a tiny electric lamp, and 
magnified as well, so we can study at leisure 
each tool mark, rust spot, bit of lead or 
streak of powder residue that may be pres- 
ent. Since physical changes in residues take 
place rapidly soon after firing, and more 
slowly thereafter, the appearance of the 
bore will give us a rough idea of the time 
elapsed since firing. The residues of black 
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and smokeless powders are very unlike in 
appearance and easily differentiated. Lead 
bullets leave traces which jacketed ones do 
not, and so on. 


It should, therefore, be apparent that the 
science of bullet, shell and powder identifi- 
cation (for it is a science, based upon the 
simple fact that it is impossible, manually 
or mechanically, to make two things—barrels, 
firing pins, or breech faces—exactly alike) 
is one which requires of those who would 
practice it much more than average famil- 
iarity with firearms. An intimate knowledge 
of manufacturing processes as employed by 
the different armsmakers—a thorough under- 
standing of how a barrel is rifled, a primer 
detonated, a recoil plate fashioned, and so 
on, is essential. Other requirements are 
easy familiarity with the use of microscopes 
in general and long experience in the use 
of the comparison microscope in particular. 
Further, a stupendous amount of data cov- 
ering rifling specifications of various makers, 
and reference collections of literally thou- 
sands of bullets, shells and complete car- 
tridges, fired and unfired, is necessary, if a 
really comprehensive service is to be ren- 
dered. None of these requirements are im- 
possible of fulfillment, however, by persons 
with the requisite training, energy and am- 
bition; and such individuals will find that 
those more experienced than themselves in 
work of this character stand always ready to 
assist in every way possible. 


The average gun-lover need not feel that 
this rather formidable array of requirements 
which the finished expert must meet need 
eliminate him entirely from the field. He 
can be of inestimable service to his local 
police by keeping them out of wild-goose 
chases. When they present him with a bul- 
let bearing six grooves, left twist, and a re- 
volver showing five grooves, right twist, he 
need have no hesitation in saying, “No, this 
bullet never came from this gun.” And, 
similarly, when bullet and gun agree in cali- 
ber, and in number, direction and inclination 
of grooves, he can do them an equal service 
by insisting, despite any incredulity on their 
part, upon the fact that it is possible in 
most cases to determine positively whether 
or not a given bullet or shell issued from 
some one particular arm; and that the prob- 
lem should be submitted promptly to some- 
one properly equipped to pass upon it accu- 
rately and honestly. 


CURRENT RIFLING STANDARDS 


COLT 


Att modern Colts, both automatic and 
revolvers, have six grooves, left-hand twist. 
Rate of twist is one turn in 16 inches on 
all models save the .22 Police Positive Tar- 
get, where it is one turn in 14 inches. Groove 
depth is .0035 inch in all models and calibers. 


SMITH & WESSON 


These arms have six grooves in .22-caliber 
and in the .32 and .35 automatic. Also in 
the 45 caliber, Model 1917, handling auto- 
matic cartridge. All other models have five 
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TOCK-FITTING might be divided into 

two or three phases, based upon psy- 
chology, comfort and utility. As to the psy- 
chology of the business, if we get it into 
our head that we can not shoot a certain 
gun, because of stock fit, then we can not 
hit anything with that gun. 

As usual, psychology will not bear a sci- 
entific analysis, but it is no less a factor in 
most things that we do. For example, we 
may be shooting and accustomed to a gun 
with a drop at comb or cheek of 134 inches. 
Then a gun falls into our hands with a drop 
at comb of but 1% inches. We throw up the 
gun and take a peep over the barrels. In- 
stead of looking flat down the rib, as of 
old, we find that we see a lot of the front 
end of the barrels. That is not right, and 
we know that we won’t hit anything with 
that gun. We don’t, either. Now what is 
the difference in elevation between a gun 
stocked with 13-inch comb and one stocked 
with a drop at cheek of 1% inches? 

We will say that the sighting plane is 36 
inches—3 feet long. That means, if it 
means anything, that for every 3 feet of 
range we shoot a fourth of an inch higher. 
At 12 feet we are an inch high, and at 72 
feet, about ordinary quail range, we are 6 
inches high. Shoooting 6 inches high 
wouldn’t miss a quail when you have a pat- 
tern spread of 2 feet or more at 25 yards. 
Yet I remember once trying to shoot a gun 
that appeared to have a bit too much drop 
for me. I missed a bird or two, and then 
hit one by holding high. Had the secret 
now, and held high on every bird; and then, 
as I kept on missing, still higher. I killed 
only three or four birds in fifteen shots, 
and never used that gun again—sold it. 
The man who bought it declared the first 
year that it was the best quail gun he 
had ever owned. I told him why I had 
sold it, and the next year, for him, that gun 
developed precisely the same fault that I 
thought it had for me—under-shooting. It 
is a funny business. If I hadn’t told this 
friend of mine that the gun had a little too 
much drop he never would have known it, 
and never would have known that the gun 
had anything wrong with it at all. 

You see, now, why I placed psychology 
first in gunstock-fitting. As a man thinks 
and firmly believes a gun is going to be- 
have, so -it* behaves. Once upon a time a 
veteran duck-shooting acquaintance of mine 
had a great duck gun, a gun that killed 
birds farther and deader than any other 
shotgun. 
to try the 40-yard pattern against one of 
my guns. His gun was beaten; and there- 
after it never killed ducks so regularly at 
long range again. 

Certain features add very materially to 
comfort in shotgun-shooting, and not greatly 
to utility. Of the first of these I’d place 
a cheekpiece. A German, Frenchman, Ital- 
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Stock-Fitting 


By Cuas. ASKINS 


ian, Swede or almost anyone else of Conti- 
nental Europe would not be satisfied with 
a gun which lacked a cheekpiece, whether 
the gun were a rifle or-a shotgun. Few 
Englishmen would tolerate a cheekpiece on 
a shotgun; and I’m not certain that they 
would on a rifle. Which is wrong? Prob- 
ably neither. One man enjoys comfort, 
and the other has a contempt for comfort 
which doesn’t add to utility. 

Two or three things add decidedly to the 
comfortable use of a shotgun or a rifle. 
One of these is the single trigger; another, 
the soft-rubber recoil pad; a third, a cheek- 
piece. I doubt if a man shoots much if 
any better by having all these things on a 
shotgun, or any one of them, but he does 
his work a little easier, with more comfort. 
We are coming to the cheekpiece on mod- 
ern rifles, and presently our made-to-order 
high-priced rifles will all have cheekpieces. 
Why not on a shotgun? Very few men 
who have become accustomed to a cheekpiece 
on a shotgun are ever subsequently willing 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 1—Cast-off 
Fig. 2—Cast-in 
Fig. 3—Cast off at cheek and in at butt 





There 
will be no more bruised cheeks, and the 
stock from the beginning fits like an old 


to have a stock made without it. 


shoe. Therefore perhaps the Englishman 
is wrong and the German is right. Experi- 
enced riflemen are evidently beginning to 
think so, anyhow. No utility in the thing 
much, you understand, else what in the 
world would our expert trap shots do who 
are now breaking 99 per cent, without a 
cheekpiece; or the military rifleman with 
70 bulls straight at a thousand yards, and 
yet no cheekpiece? But the man with 
cheekpiece and soft-rubber recoil pad comes 
out without a mark on shoulder or cheek, 
and that is something. 

We leave the stocking of our guns pretty 
much to the maker, merely specifying 
length and drop at comb and butt. Now 
and then some man wants a thick, trap 
comb, a medium or a thin comb, and says 
so. Mostly that is left to the gunmaker. 
Whatever is done to the stock, we adjust 
ourselves to it, and go along. The English- 
man definitely intends that the gun be ad- 
justed to him. He knows precisely how 
this is to be done, and he specifies it in 
his order. All the things that he wants 
done are included in the term “make-off.” 
He can not shoot any better than we can, 
and therefore we accept his tolerant indif- 
ference. 

By way of making a bit plainer what 
the Briton terms make-off, I am presenting 
some drawings. Not everything could be 
drawn in, however. Fig. 1 shows a gun 
with a cast-off. Cast-offs are very common 
in England and perhaps all over Europe, 
and not very common in this country. A 
cast-off is all right under certain condi- 
tions. If a man has broad shoulders and a 
broad face, and he wants to use a thick, 
rounded trap comb, with a straight stock, 
that cast-off is going to help him. The 
cast-off enables a man to shoot a straighter 
stock and a thicker comb, and yet keep his 
alignment. There is a bit of ordinary 
logic in that, you see: broad face, thick 
comb, straight stock or a stock with mini- 
mum drop at cheek, and a slight cast-off 
helps the fit. Change the conditions, and 
the cast-off will do mischief. Suppose a 
man has thin cheeks, orders a thin comb, 
has a stock with considerable drop. What 
the cast-off will then do to him will be a 
plenty. I had one gun built with a cast-off 
which worked -nicely, and the next one with 
a similar cast-off I gave away because I 
couldn’t shoot it. Each gun had a 3/16-inch 
cast-off at cheek, which became double that 
at butt. However, the first gun had a very 
thick round comb, and the next one a thin 
comb, with the entire stock much lighter. 
Never saw anyone then or afterwards who 
could shoot that thin-combed gun with 3/16- 
inch cast-off, though the first gun had a 
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T IS a curious thing that I, a South Afri- 

can by birth (Boer) should find myself 
pounding the typewriter to write gun history. 
I wonder if my readers will realize that I 
am not a writer. But I have done a good 
many things in my life, which seems to 
have only just begun. 

At the age when many other boys were 
going to grammar school, I was fighting with 
the Boer Army against the English, and re- 
ceived a wound in that war the scar of 
which I carry to this day. 

I have since been trading and hunting, 
and have led hunting parties into the in- 
terior of Africa, for which I was paid, some- 
times handsomely, and at other times—well, 
not so well. 

Not being a gun-builder, an ammunition- 
maker, or a dealer in firearms, I am frank 
to admit that I do not know a great deal 
about guns, and still less about ballistics, 
trajectories, and velocities. 

During my rather eventful career I have 
seen a great many sportsmen hunting Afri- 
can game. A great number of them are still 
hitched up to their big guns. They still 
stick to the idea that it is necessary to 
carry a gun weighing 12 or 15 pounds. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, even today sports- 
men are dragging along their double English 
guns; indeed, some carry enough guns and 
ammunition to stock a gun-dealer’s store. 

Jim McBaine and Charles Cunningham 
were in great glee as they stood in the cool 
of the hotel veranda at Nairobi. They were 
happy because I had agreed to go with them 
as a guide into the interior. I was happy, 
too, for I would rather hunt than do any- 
thing else in the world. 

Such animals as lions, buffalo and the 
rhino were to my new friends more in the 
nature of imaginative abstractions. To Cun- 
ningham, at least, these beasts, and the art 
of hunting them, was confined to his knowl- 
edge of the movies. McBaine, however, had 
done some hunting on the American Conti- 
nent, and therefore was not entirely new to 
the game. 

Cunningham was an Englishman just fresh 
from Oxford. His excitement was great at 
the thought that in an hour or so we 
should be traveling along over African veld 
en route to that jungly region where I was 
certain we should find a perfect menagerie 
of all kinds of game. 

But scarcely a week later saw us coming 
back into camp, with Cunningham thoroughly 
disillusioned and all of us filled with silent 
gratitude to the Providence that had brought 
us through a week filled with experiences of 
great peril. Now after the danger is past, 
both McBaine and Cunningham delight in 
recounting that week’s adventures to their 
friends in America and England; and even 
Cunningham can laugh at the comical picture 
he made trying to scale a high tree in his 
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enormous pith helmet and heavy boots and 
leggings. 

It was one of the typical jackpot jungles 
of Africa, with a maze of tunnels made by 
the passing of rhinos, converging and di- 
verging like the spokes of a dozen wheels. 
As fast as we got out of one, we found 
ourselves in another. There was no more 
pressing or squeezing through the walls of 
one of these tunnels than there would be 
through a solid stone wall. It was dark, 
too, for scarcely a sight of the sky could 
be caught through that wattle of foliage 
that was bristling with spikes and thorns. 

In there all was still, save for the chatter 
of monkeys in the treetops, when suddenly 
the silence was broken by my native tracker’s 
voice booming, “Hartloop Baas!” 

In an agonized tone I cried to McBaine 
and Cunningham, “Buffalo! For God’s sake 
climb a tree!” 

Then the menace of the place broke forth 
in real earnest—a snort—a grunt—the whole 
jungle seemed alive with plunging bodies 
tearing and crashing through the undergrowth. 

Darting into this opening and backing out 
of another, we somehow managed to climb 
out of reach of the thundering herd. Poor 
Cunningham fell a victim to his passion for 
heavy, cumbersome boots, for these greatly 
hampered him in his efforts to climb a tree. 
* * * There was a touch of comedy in 
the fact that as he descended from his aerial 
perch he lost his pith helmet in the branches 
of a thorn bush. There it hung, just out 
of our reach. To retrieve the headgear it 
was necessary for us to chop a path through 
the creeping undergrowth. 

When at last we worked our way out of 
that swampy, steamy jungle, both McBaine 
and Cunningham were panting and sweating. 
We were out in the open now, and a meadow- 
like strip of plain lay between the range of 
hills and the treacherous eerieness of the 
jungle from which we had just escaped. 

We followed the spoor of the buffalo into 
a peculiarly beautiful bit of well-watered 
and wooded country. The kloofs in the hills 
were covered with dense bush, with here and 
there a clump of “Wacht-een-bietje” (wait 
a bit) thorn. Presently we caught sight of 
the herd, numbering between forty and fifty, 
entering another jungle. 

When a party goes out hunting there is 
always a danger that somebody will shoot 
somebody else; so we stayed close together. 
Dangerous game will always be found among 
trees and bushes, and it is difficult to get a 
shot in farther than 40 or 50 yards at any 
time; and on account of the dense foliage 
the light is uncertain. 

Taking a handful of dried grass, I threw 
it in the air to see how the wind was blow- 
ing, for I knew that if once the animals 
scented us they would be off before we 
could get a shot at them. Having determined 
the direction of the breeze we cautiously 
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made our way to the other side of the jungle, 
instructing our beaters to wait ten or fifteen 
minutes and then make plenty of noise, so 
as to scare the beasts out somewhere close 
to our hiding places. 

Scarcely had we concealed ourselves when 
about a hundred yards away the herd 
emerged. Just in front of us, and broad- 
side on, stood three splendid bulls. I whis- 
pered to the others that I would take the 
middle one; Cunningham covered the one on 
the left, and McBaine the bull on the right. 

I shoot an 8-mm. Mauser using a 227-grain 
bullet with a muzzle energy of 2,130. Mc- 
Baine shoots a sporting type of Springfield, 
with a 220-grain bullet and a muzzle energy 
of something like 2,365. Cunningham had 
his double-barrel Gibbs .505, which used a 
300-grain bullet and a muzzle energy of 
somewhere around—God knows! 

“Ping!” went my Mauser, “Pang!” went 
McBaine’s Springfield and “Boom!” went 
Cunningham’s .505. 

Down went McBaine’s buffalo, dead as a 
rock, shot right through the heart. Mine 
fell on its knees, and I thought he was going 
to die, but in another moment he was up 
and off, tearing along straight at us. 
“Boom!” went Cunningham’s gun, and the 
next second he fell over backwards, and lay 
where the recoil of the gun had kicked him, 
right in the path of the onrushing bull. I 
let fly a shot at the infuriated beast, which 
slowed him down somewhat; then McBaine’s 
Springfield barked, and the animal was down 
in good earnest. 

The beast Cunningham had shot at was 
apparently wounded and it charged blindly 
past us in the direction of our camp. Mean- 
while the herd had crashed off in wild alarm 
in another direction. 

For awhile we debated whether to go 
after the wounded bull or follow the herd, 
and finally decided on the former. His 
track was easily followed by the blood- 
splotched spoor; but somehow we lost it’ in 
the tall grass. 

The sun was just setting in all its African 
glory, and McBaine and I were standing ad- 
miring the beautiful scenery. Cunningham, 
with one of his gun-bearers was walking 
some two hundred yards behind us, when 
suddenly we heard the “Boom! Boom!” of 
his double Express speaking, and we saw 
the huge buffalo charging, his head lowered 
and tail up, silhouetted against the great red 
globe of the sun. 

Then we saw Cunningham and his gun- 
bearer turn and run, tearing toward us with 
the wounded bull charging after them. For 
a moment we did not dare to fire, for fear 
of hitting the Englishman or the native. 
The former’s heavy boots encumbered him 
in his desperate race, but the weight of the 
gun bothered him no more, for he immedi- 
ately flung that aside. 
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Experiments With Unsized Bullets in .30-Caliber 


NE bit of information and advice usu- 

ally given to the beginner in hand- 
loading is to the effect that success in the 
use of home-cast alloy bullets can be at- 
tained only through the use of a sizer-lubri- 
cator, of the Ideal or Bond type, for refin- 
ishing and lubricating the bullets after they 
come from the mould. This proposition is 
basically sound; and no hand-loader can 
properly consider himself fully equipped to 
produce cast bullets of fine accuracy unless 
his outfit includes one of the above-men- 
tioned sizer-lubricators. This is the rule, 
born of long years of experiment and experi- 
ence by the veteran reloaders of the day. 
(This, of course, does not apply to such 
bullets as the Squibb-Miller, Pope, etc., which 
are of a highly specialized design and call 
for ‘special handling.) 

It is well, however, to regard all rules 
as admitting of possible exceptions. It is 
perhaps never wise to bank on exceptions; 
yet occasionally these appear, and play right 
into our hand. Hence it sometimes pays to 
try for a thing we particularly desire even 
if set rules appear to block the way. 

Some months ago, in checking up on the 
amount of time required to put up enough 
of my faverite short-range cast-bullet loads 
to carry out a shooting schedule -for the 
months ahead, it was found that bullet-mak- 
ing was consuming altogether too much time. 
Bullet-making is interesting work, but the 
writer is not one to spend time on it be- 
yond that absolutely necessary to produce 
bullets of fine accuracy. All time above this 
isa pure waste. The process of assembling the 
various components into finished ammunition 
had been worked out on a more or less effi- 
cient, time-saving basis, but bullet-making 
remained as slow and inefficient as ever. 

In speeding up the production of cast bul- 
lets about the first thing one does is to dis- 
card the single-bullet mould and secure an 
armory mould casting six or eight bullets at 
a throw. This was done; and it is a very 
satisfying thing to see eight bullets fall on 
the blanket every time the mould is opened, 
instead of just one. Armory moulds are 
somewhat expensive; but where there is any 
considerable number of bullets cast during 
the year, and time is of any value at all, 
the multiple mould soon shows a profit. Its 
speed is maihly due, of course, to the large 
number of bullets cast at a throw; but it 
is due in part, also, to the fact that a good 
armory mould is a sweeter-working tool than 
any single mould I happen to have used, 
being without some of the cranky traits of 
the latter. 

That multiple mould was, and still is, a 
great joy; and another was purchased for 
the most ‘used handgun bullet. The anticli- 
max came when the bullets, cast eight at a 
throw, ‘had to be fed singly—one by one— 
through the sizer-lubricator. This was a 
dose hard to swallow—mass production at 
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Reduced Loads 


By H. Finney 


one end of the line, pulled down to a slow 
walk at the other end. The two were ir- 
reconcilable. The sizer-lubricator was viewed 
with a suspicion of hostility and disgust. Of 
course I would not think of parting with it; 
I could not possibly get along without it, 
year in and year out. But in connection 
with this particular project it appeared to 
block the path to brilliant victory. 

About this time the N. R. A. Service Co. 
uncovered in an odd corner in the basement 
some 7.62-mm. empty cartridge cases for the 
Russian rifle, and I bought 200 of them. I 
was anxious to see how this rifle performed 
with a favorite cast-bullet load, using the 
same bullets as were used in the Springfield 
Sporter and in the various Krags in my col- 
lection. The bore diameter of the Russian 
barrel is about the same as that of these 
other rifles, but the greater groove diam- 
eter—ranging from .312 to .314 inch in dif- 
ferent rifles—presented a problem. 

The bullet mould I had been using prior 
to the advant of the armory mould gave bul- 
lets measuring about .31375 inch in diameter, 
and it was decided to try these bullets, un- 
sized. (This is Bond bullet No. A-311870, 
plain base, round nose, 150 grains.) The 
Russian rifle in question had not been al- 
tered in any way except that the sling strap 
and hand guard had been removed. It still 
retained the original crude military sights and 
the hard trigger. So it hardly seemed con- 
sistent or worth while to give too much 
thought to the accuracy of the ammunition 
when everything about the rifle itself was 
against fine accuracy. The sights were not 
even blackened for shooting; and my eyes 
rebel against open sights. 

The longest range available at the time 
was 45 yards; and it was considered that, 
under the circumstances, if the rifle held a 
4-inch circle at that range no more could 
reasonably be expected. Shooting was done 
prone, without sling or rest. 

There was a surprise in store, however. A 
5-shot preliminary group was fired at 25 
yards to be sure the gun was on the paper. 
This proved to be one of those lucky groups 
that occasionally turn up, and which are not 
to be regarded too seriously. However, it 
gave the impression that the ammunition, 
with its unsized bullets, must be performing 
reasonably well. This group is shown, exact 
size, in Fig. 1. 

The shooting was done in the wood-lot of 
a farmer acquaintance, and to get a safe 
range at 45 yards it was necessary to move 
into a more dense part of 
the woods, with poorer 
light. This dimmer light, 
coupled with the crude 
Russian sights, imposed a 
severe eye strain; but a 
determined effort was nev- 
ertheless made to obtain 
as small groups as possible 





each time. These, again, proved to be bet- 
ter than one had dared hope for under 
the conditions, and appeared to leave no 
doubt that the ammunition had suffered 
little, if at all, in accuracy because of the 
fact that the bullets had not been sized. 
Several groups were shot, the smallest be- 
ing shown, exact size, in Fig. 2, and the 
largest in Fig. 3. 








Fig. 3 


The thought then occurred that if these 
unsized bullets could perform as well as 
they did in the Russian rifle, might they not, 
perhaps, hold some possibilities for use in 
the Springfield Sporter and the Krags, even 
though these latter rifles are of considerably 
smaller groove diameter? Therefore, of the 
four Krags which grace the attic wall there 
was selected one which is bored larger than 
the others. This was taken out to the wood- 
lot, and with it went two different lots of 
ammunition. Both lots had for a powder 
charge 12 grains of No. 80. The bullets 
were the same for each lot, except that in 
one case they had been put through the 
sizer-lubricator, while in the other they were 
loaded unsized, just as they had come from 
the mould. A 5A Winchester scope elimi- 
nated the excessive eye strain of the previous 
occasion, while a sling strap aided steady 
holding, though no rest was used. 

Two targets were set up against a large 
stump, and a 5-shot group fired on each, 
one group from each lot of ammunition. 
Fond hopes were somewhat shaken, for the 
sized bullets outshot the unsized ones by a 
decided margin. Several more pairs of 
groups were fired, and each time the sized 
bullet was the easy winner. I was tempted 
to abandon as impractical the idea of trying 
to use unsized bullets, but decided to give 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN? (Continued from page 12) 





Case with fittings complete, including rifle and shot barrels, compression pump and handles for same, etc. 


hundred and fifty strokes with this powerful 
pump—the last of which pass the main 
valve with shrieks of protest under the tre- 
mendous pressure then accumulated in the 
air chambers—are required to obtain from 35 
to 40 accurate shots. With each 
stroke of the pump the main 
valve gives way and permits 
the air to pass into the stock. 
This main valve is fitted with a 
horn head cap which is carefully 
seated in a finely polished cup 
of steel and held to position by 
a powerful compression spring 
centered in a _ brass cylinder. 
Once the stock is pumped up it 
can be put away for months or 
years, as the valve is so per- 
fectly made that leakage is im- 
possible, and a small quantity of 
castor oil is placed in the air 
chambers once in a while and is 
sufficiently sticky to give an ab- 
solutely tight seal. A small por- 
tion of this oil is sprayed down 
the barrel in the form of vapor 
with each shot, and keeps the 
bore slightly coated at all times. 


pouch shows 


The weight of this old arm is 7% pounds 
when fitted with shot barrel, and 734 pounds 
when fitted with rifle barrel. With regard to 
killing power: When No. 5 shot is used in 
the highly polished barrel a medium-sized 





Only part of shot 


bird can be brought down dead from the top 
of a tree 30 yards distant, and grouse can be 
killed at a greater distance if the lead bullet 
or ball is used with rifle barrel attached, 
which gives a penetration of 1 inch of pine 
at 60 yards. 

The old case also contains a bul- 
let mould, and a shot pouch, which 
permits correctly balanced charges. 
The shot pouch measures out a 
charge of shot equal in weight 
to the bullet cast by the mould. 

In an age when a “gentleman” 
thought little of lying in wait 
for another gentleman, and the 
poacher also could carry on his 
profession without “flash from 
the pan” or noise from the muz- 
zle, is it to be wondered that 
such deadly arms as these be- 
came unpopular with those mak- 
ing the laws of the land, and 
transportation became readily 
available to His Majesty’s do- 
minions for those who considered 
silence as being golden when it 
came to the selection of a fine 
arm for special work? 





THE TUBE SIGHT 
By E. M. Farris 


THAT a new sighting device is here to 
stay seems assured to a host of folks who 
indulge the Dewar craze. The writer re- 
members the old muzzle-rammers that used 
to show up at the matches in the days long 
gone, with a long, tunnellike tin contraption 
covering the barrel from stem to stern. 
Well, that is just what this new sight is, 
only the modern version has modern refine- 
ments. 

Take, if you please, a section of Shelby 
tubing three-fourths of an inch outside di- 
ameter; mount the same in Lyman 5A or 
Fecker mounts; fix such apertures or posts 





Homemade tube sight of 34-inch drawn tubing (O. D.). 
A—Standard Lyman disk filed to fit 1 inch in tube. 
B—Standard Lyman disk with aperture enlarged. 





C—Pin-head post sight made of brass Krag muzzle cover. 
D—Caps for 5A scopes, secured from Lyman. 


front and rear as you may wish, line ’em 
up, and see what the result is. 

Do not question; you will find that shut- 
ting off the glare of light on both the sights 
will bring ease and comfort to your aiming. 
A rubber cup or large disk on the after end 
will help quite a bit. This, too: the tube 


will obliterate such mirage or “heat wave’’ as 
is generated in the barrel from the firing or 
the sun’s rays. Considering but these two 
advantages, you have ample reason to take 
this sight seriously. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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STOCK-FITTING (Continued from page 16) 





Fig.4—Lines of an ordinary pistol grip and a straight grip. 
No material difference in handling the gun 


stock that fitted as well as any that I ever 
owned. 

Fig. 2 shows a gun that is cast-in. This 
kind of thing might work where the face 
was thin and the comb narrow, or perhaps in 
a woman’s gun. 

Fig. 3 shows a gun which is so made off 
as to be cast out at the cheek and in at 
the butt. I believe this is done pretty 
commonly. However, the Englishman’s gun 
may have a lot of things done to it. The 
toe of the stock may be cast out and the 
heel in, or the reverse. All the things that 
may be done to that stock are a matter of 
grave study to the gunner, and probably no 
two stocks are made precisely alike on made- 
to-order weapons. It is strange that all 
these things have not been done in this 
country, because once a man gets the 
make-off business well fixed in his mind he 
won't hesitate to order a $200 weapon, 
where $60 had once bought as good a gun 
as anybody needed. Maybe there is some 
satisfaction in having a gunstock so made 
that nobody else can shoot it, even if we 
can not shoot it very well ourselves. 

Perhaps I had better say a few words 
here about grips. The sharp in-curved pis- 
tol grip is really an abominable thing on 
a shotgun, because it prevents shifting the 
grip readily for one trigger or the other. 
However, the ordinary American pistol grip 
found on shotguns is not made that way. 
I am submitting a drawing (Fig. 4) show- 
ing the lines of the two grips—pistol or 
half-pistol grip, and straight grip. In prac- 
tice no difference will be found whatever, 
and the hand can be shifted on one grip as 
readily as on the other. The man accus- 
tomed to a pistol grip likes it, and the man 
accustomed to a straight grip likes it. For 
myself, I shoot both and see no difference. 
The grip of the hand is really forward of 
the pistol-grip knob, so the difference is 
mostly imaginary. The English use a 
straight grip almost exclusively on their 
game guns, but it is all merely a matter 
of taste or appearance. 

Pitch is beginning to exercise the imagina- 
tion of shooters. Of course everybody 
knows what pitch means, in appearance, and 
most of us in practice. Fig. 5 shows two 
guns—a Savage pump-action trap gun and 
an ordinary double. The Savage has no 
pitch at all, and the double gun has an ex- 
cessive amount. Somebody has suggested 


to me that maybe the reason everybody 
could shoot well with the old Winchester 
Model 97 was because it had no pitch, 
either up or down, precisely the same as the 
pump gun shown here. 


Anyhow, this pump 
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gun without any 
pitch seems to fit 
me very well. 

The drawing indi- 
cates how to detect 
the amount of pitch. 
Stand the gun down 
on the floor, and if 
the barrels rise ver- 
tically it has no 
pitch, Stand the 
piece close to the 
wall, and the exact amount of pitch can 
be measured. Usually double guns are 
pitched down about 2 inches, more or less. 
Over 2 inches of down pitch would appear 
to be a mistake. 

In practice a gun that is pitched high is 
supposed to shoot high; for the amount of 
stock drop. Guns that are pitched low, 
then, should shoot low, which they probably 
do if the pitch is excessive. A gun could 
be pitched high, above straight; but that is 
rarely done, and I have never owned such 
a gun myself. I had one double gun that 
was without pitch, and liked it; and have 
one double gun with a 3-inch pitch down, 
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and do not like it. Every man who has 
studied pitch must. reach his own convic- 
tions and be governed thereby. 

Pitch is partly a matter of comfortable 
adjustment of butt to shoulder. It is to 
be seen that an excessively long toe to the 
stock would straighten pitch. Somebody 
might find that this toe dug into him just 
where he didn’t want it to, while it would 
fit somebody else. Regarding the length 
of toe required to produce a gun without 
much, if any, pitch, this is complicated by 
the drop of the stock at butt. The greater 
the drop, the longer that toe will have to 
be. That is the secret of the Savage, which 
is without pitch; the gun is stocked quite 
straight—2-inch drop at butt, I believe. 
The man who is not satisfied with the fit 
of his gun might well study pitch, along 
with length and drop at butt and comb. 


FORENSIC BALLISTICS 
(Continued from page 15) 


grooves. Twist is to the right in all models, 
varying in the different calibers as follows: 
Inches 
ME cesccccrsesesreceersecedeccecccococe 10 
-32 caliber, except the .32 Winchester and 
tT casas cee ous aoe ce oe es 18% 
.32 Winchester and .32 automatic ......... 12 
.38 caliber, except .88 Winchester ........ 18% 
MO WE iv eed iilbc 60s cSE dev cic vce 0 


44 caliber, except Schofield and .45-1917... 20 
.45 caliber, except Schofield and .45-1917... 20 
.45 Schofield 
45 1917 


ee 


Groove depth varies from .003 to .006 in 

the different models. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 

These have six grooves in .22 caliber; five 
in .32 and .38. The twist is to the right in 
all models with a uniform rate of pitch of 
one turn in 12 inches. Grooves are .0005 
inch deep in all models. The .25 auto. has 
five and six grooves, right twist, groove depth 
.005 inch and a pitch of one turn in 12 
inches. The .32 auto. has six grooves, right 
twist, groove depth .005 inch, and a pitch of 
one turn in 12 inches. 

SAVAGE 


The .32 auto. has six grooves, right twist, 
groove depth .004 inch and a pitch of one 
turn in 12 inches. The .380 auto. is the 
same as the .32, but with a pitch of one 
turn in 16 inches. 

REMINGTON 

The .32- and .380-caliber have seven 
grooves, right twist, .0035 inch (.32) and 
.0035 inch (.380), and a pitch of one turn in 
16 inches in both calibers. 

IVER JOHNSON 

These all have five grooves; right-hand 
twist. In .22 caliber the pitch is 15.75 
inches. In larger calibers it is 23.33. Groove 
depth is .0005 inch in all models. 

SUMMARY 


Direc- Rate of Depth of 

No. of tionof pitch, grooves, 

grooves pitch inches inch 
Oe vce peaex 6 Left 16 (a) .0035 
8.&. W.Revolver 5(b) Right 10 to 24 -003 to .006 
8S. & W. Autos. 6 Right 12 -0045 to .005 
H.@&R. ..5and6(c) Right 12 005 
eer 5 Right 15.75 and 


23.33 (d) .005 


(a) .22 Police Positive Target has 14-inch twist. 
(b) The .45 Military Model 1917 revolver has 6 


grooves. 
(c) .22-caliber models have 6 grooves; .32 and .38, 


grooves. 
(d) .22-caliber models have pitch of 15.75 inches; 
.82 and .38, of 23 1/3 inches. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH UNSIZED 
BULLETS 
(Continued from page 18) 
the thing at least one more trial. Among 
the various rifles in the writer’s possession 
is a specially selected N. R. A. Springfield 
Sporter. The 200-meter machine rest group 
which accompanied it measures exactly 1 
inch on centers of shot holes farthest apart; 
and in my armory this rifle is held as the 
court of last appeal so far as the testing for 
accuracy of various .30-caliber bullets is 





Fig.4—Shot with sized bullets 





Fig. 5—Shot with unsized bullets 


concerned. This rifle was chosen for the 
next stage of the test; and it was confidently 
expected that its findings would settle the 
matter unquestionably against the unsized 
bullets. Such, however, was not the case; 
and Figs. 4 and 5 tell the story. Several 
pairs of groups were shot, all running very 
nearly the same and all decidedly in favor 
of the unsized bullet. The two groups shown 
are the smallest of the lot. 

This was getting interesting; and a Model 
1898 Krag, perfect in every way, was called 
upon to provide further evidence. Time was 





Fig. 6—Shot with 
sized bullets 


Fig. 7—Shot with 
unsized bullets 


very limited on this eccasion and only one 
pair of groups was fired; but here they are, 
Figs. 6 and 7. It will be seen that there is 
very little difference between them, but that 
difference is in favor of the unsized bullets. 
The decision might have been reversed in 
some subsequent groups, perhaps, had there 
been time for these; but it appeared evident 
at least that here was another rifle which 
could handle unsized bullets. 
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Except in the case of the Russian rifle, as 
before noted, all shooting was done prone 
with sling, but without rest. Also a Win- 
chester scope was used on all rifles except 
the Russian. 

Why two of the three rifles tested prefer- 
red the unsized bullets remains to be proven. 
This does not appear to be of any real con- 
sequence, however, the whole object having 
been to discover a short-cut in bullet-making. 
One thing I do believe was a contributing 
factor in the superior performance of the 
unsized bullets, if it was not wholly re- 
sponsible for it: and that was the increased 
barrel resistance of the larger unsized bul- 
lets. There was at every shot a very evi- 
dent difference in the burning of the powder 
of the two lots of ammunition. The recoil, 
slight as it was, was more noticeable when 
the large bullet was used, as was the re- 
port and also the “whack” of the bullet as 
it struck the backstop. Everything pointed 
to faster burning of the powder and higher 
pressures when the unsized bullet was used. 
Why this oversize bullet did not throw out 
large irregular fins at its base to offset the 
accuracy of the superior powder action I 
can not say, especially in view of the fact 
that these unsized bullets were not perfectly 
round, but varied in diameter by about .001 
inch. 

Some other theories also present them- 
selves; but the gist of the thing is that two 
of my favorite rifles have proven themselves 
capable of handling unsized bullets. 

In conclusion, one or two points regard- 
ing the ammunition may be of interest. The 
sized bullets measured .311 inch, and a .311- 
inch expander plug was used in resizing the 
case necks. For the unsized bullets, which 
averaged about .31375 inch, a plug measuring 
.313 inch was used. This slightly snugger 
bullet fit in the case necks may have had 
something to do with the better burning of 
the powder. Though there had been antici- 
pated some difficulty in getting the latter 
cartridges into the chambers of the rifles, 
especially the Springfield chamber, due to 
the oversized neck of the cartridge case, no 
difficulty whatever of this sort was encoun- 
tered. The bolt required a slightly greater 
pressure to close it in the case of the Spring- 
field, but this was found to be due entirely 
to the oversized dirt-scraping band of the 
bullet catching in the chamber throat. Once 
the cartridge had been inserted in the cham- 
ber and the bolt closed, it could be recham- 
bered without any indication of tightness 
anywhere. The unsized bullets of course had 
to be lubricated, and this was done by hand. 


MAKING THE “STRAIGHT-LINE” 
SHOOT 
(Continued from page 13) 


hammer notch is glass-hard; likewise the en- 
gaging plunger. The notch in these guns is 
very shallow—approximately about one-third 
as deep as those on the Smith & Wesson 
.38 Special Target. 

No doubt quite a few owners of the 
Straight-line have attempted to make im- 
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Rear view of Ihl grip 


provements to the action themselves. A lit- 
tle advice from one who has tried it may 
not be amiss. Both round ends of the bell 
crank must fit nearly perfect into the trigger 
and plunger. If by chance any metal has 
been stoned off, the round bell crank ends 
can be heated and struck with a hammer to 
flatten them out a trifle, and then with a 
stone fitted into their respective sockets. 
Sheridan has applied a drop of Babbitt on 
the hinge lock nut, which Babbitt, resting 
lightly against the trigger bar, has steadied 
the trigger action by removing lost motion. 
Likewise he has brazed a very thin pad of 
copper on either side of the trigger where it 
enters the frame, and has lapped it in with 
emery flour, and has also lapped in the ham- 
mer bolt and its slide. All of these things 
have given him a trigger pull that is crisp 
and smooth. 

These improvements by my friend Sheri- 
dan have opened up new avenues of possi- 
bilities for the Straight-line; and, personally, 
I have since taken a greater interest in this 
gun. I believe grips along similar lines fitted 
to any owner’s hand will enable him to shoot 
as high a score and as consistently with the 
Straight-line as with any other short gun. 

As a parting shot I should like to say 
that the average pistol-shooter is gifted with 
an excess amount of destructive criticism. 
It reminds me of the statement once made 
by one of the large rifle manufacturers, who 
was at that time considering placing upon 
the market an all-American free pistol. This 
gentleman stated that the pistol-shooters of 
America “would not give one red cent to 
see the burning of Rome, staged with the 
original cast.” There is something to this 
statement, if you will stop and _ consider. 
Be not too hasty to condemn the supreme 
efforts of our great American arms manufac- 
turers, but lend your efforts to perfecting 
their handiwork. 
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THE GUN I PREFER 
(Continued from page 17) 


A kindly tree stood close at hand, but when 
Cunningham was almost within reach of it, 
his boots, polished by the dry grass, slipped, 
and down he went right in front of the buf- 
falo. We gave a gasp, for his doom seemed 
sealed. But before we could shoot, the brave 
gun-bearer, seeing his master’s fate, leaped 
in the path of the beast and ran off at right 
angles. Instantly the buffalo turned and 
charged at the Kaffir boy, and then Mc- 
Baine and I pumped our guns into the beast. 

Two hundred yards is a long distance, and 
we despaired of being able to hit the animal, 
but just as it overtook the running native 
and tossed him high in the air, the buffalo 
appeared to rock forward, somersaulted twice, 
and then lay still. We had killed him. 

We rushed to the side of the gun-bearer, 
wild with anxiety, but to our relief found 
he was not dead, but badly gored. As for 
Cunningham, tears came to his eyes as he 
looked at the brave man who had stepped 
in the face of death to save him. All he 
could say was, “By Jove! By Jove! What 
dashed pluck!” 

Upon examining the animal’s body later 
we found seven bullet holes. 

In Africa, getting the first shot in the 
right place is the all-important thing, and 
the ability to do this depends, not upon 
bravery or expert marksmanship, but upon 
the possession of a temperament that re- 
mains poised, unexcited and unhurried, and 
can function with celerity and efficiency in 
the face of sudden emergency. Have a rifle 
that is light enough to be handled with ease; 
practice with it until it fairly leaps to your 
shoulder of its own accord. 

It is well to be sure that the gun selected 
does not have the recoil as in the case of 
Cunningham’s .505 and .600, which was so 
severe that it always knocked him over after 
firing. Then the weight of these guns—one 
weighing 1134 pounds, the other 132 pounds 
—soon tells on a man’s strength during a 
long day’s march through country that is 
sometimes swampy and sometimes a sandy 
desert. 

It is my opinion that a gun weighing 
about 8% pounds is the best for hunting, 
where long ‘stretches of hiking must be 
done before game is sighted. I have seen 
many times the uselessness of carrying a 
large assortment of guns, Cunningham’s be- 
ing a case in point. He had been advised 
by well-meaning but ignorant friends that one 
certain gun must be used for large game, 
such as elephants, etc., another for deer, 
wolf. and animals of that size, and yet an- 
other for small animals, such as birds or 
rabbits. Lastly he was told that a man 
should be equipped with at least two heavy 
Colts. This array of guns, together with 
large quantities of ammunition, were all two 
gun-bearers could carry, and Cunningham 
was worried not a little because his boys 
often lagged behind. 

Early one morning, after we had break- 
fasted on hartebeeste steak, we strolled down 
to the river, all equipped for shooting hippo. 


Cunningham stayed on the bank, while Mc- 
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Baine and I paddled out on a homemade 
raft to ascertain where the beasts were 
lying. We had only punted a short dis- 
tance from shore, when I heard a shout, 
and saw Cunningham’s gun-bearers dash from 
the riverside toward two tall trees, and shin 
up them as fast as they could climb. I 
stopped punting to stare in horror, for be- 
hind Cunningham, from out of the jungle, 
crept a huge male lion. 

Cunningham had been amusing himself 
on the way to the river with shooting small 
birds with a little .22 and had been standing 
with it held loosely in his hands, watching 
us punting upstream. Hearing the noise of 
his gun-bearers he turned to meet a growl- 
ing lion which stood facing him, switching 
its tail from side to side. What his feelings 
were at that moment I do not know, but 
they must have been terrible, for of course 
the gun-bearers had taken with them his only 
means of saving his life. 

I woke up from my first shock of horror 
and commenced to punt madly for the shore. 
Cunningham stood perfectly still. He was, 
I think, paralyzed with fear, though he af- 
terwards would not admit it. 

The lion growled ominously and crouched 
for the spring. McBaine, quick as a flash, 
raised his Springfield, took a hasty aim, for 
there was no time for him to judge distance, 
and fired. Perhaps it was luck, but he al- 
ways praised his Springfield rifle. He hit the 
beast squarely in the eye, the bullet pene- 
trating the brain. 

This incident will serve to show that I 
believe an all-around gun such as a Spring- 
field or Mauser is the best weapon to be 
equipped with when hunting big game. 
Hippo and rhino were also bagged by us, and 
we found guns shooting a 220-grain bullet 
equally as effective as Cunningham’s .600 
Jeffery, and we did not have to have any- 
one support us while we fired. 

When I left Cunningham at Cape Town 
docks on his way back to England, he said, 
“Next time I go hunting with you I'll take 
a gun of the same make as McBaine’s, and 
leave my skookum guns at home.” 


THE .25-CALIBER SPECIAL 
(Continued from page 11) 
of chamber. The cartridge measured 3 5/32 
inches over all. 

Another thing noticeable from the begin- 
ning was the lack of change in point of im- 
pact from day to day, or any apparent 
change due to the rest at the muzzle being 
a hard or soft rest, or the shooting done en- 
tirely offhand. It shows less variation than 
my Remington International Springfield .30- 
06 in the same tests. Light or heavy loads 
made very little change in point of impact 
for the .25-caliber Niedner at 50 yards. The 
only change is up and down, due entirely to 
the fall of the bullet. If a low-velocity 
charge is used the bullet drops down. Thirty 
grains of No. 18 powder will center the 
group 2 inches lower than 38.5 grains of 
Pyro or 39.5 grains of du Pont No. 1147, at 
100 yards. This is exactly as it should be. 
With sights correct for 200 yards I can shoot 
squirrels at from 30 to 50 yards with the 
load consisting of 13.5 grains of du Pont 
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shotgun powder and the 86-grain .25-20 bul- 
let. I am learning this rifle’s trajectory for 
all loads as I go along, developing the best 
combination for each purpose. 

I have hopes of using the United States 
Cartridge Co.’s 100-grain .25-35-caliber bul- 
let and a charge of 42 grains of Pyro pow- 
der. This load shoots 1 inch higher at 100 
yards, but with the same windage adjustment. 
So far I have no groups under 1 inch in di- 
ameter at this range, so have not as yet 
adopted this load. I am very close to the 
goal with 41 grains of No. 15% and the 117- 
grain soft-point bullet, but dislike to use a 
coarse-grain, hard-to-measure powder, when 
du Pont No. 1147 does so well in this rifle 
and is easy to measure. Du Pont No. 1204, 
the new fine-grained military powder, is the 
one best powder for mid-range practice. 
Twenty-six grains give extra fine groups with 
the 86-grain .25-20-caliber bullet, and nearly 
as well with the 100- and 117-grain soft- 
point bullets, 27 grains of powder being re- 
quired to produce the quarter-inch groups at 
50 yards. With the latter I have made 
seven groups that small so far, using all the 
powders listed. And of all the loads given 
here I have not had a 100-yard group larger 
than 1% inches so far. This may sound 
fishy to riflemen accustomed to using fac- 
tory loads and iron sights on a light rifle 
with a heavy trigger pull; but it is never- 
theless a fact. 

In an actual match test at 300 meters the 
.25 Special scored seven points higher than 
the National Match Springfield with latest 
match loads, fired by the best shot in our 
club, firing alternately with the two rifles at 
the same target in a bad wind. 


CAPT. H. H. LEIZEAR 


On Saturpay, June 8, the Great Score- 
book was closed for one of the most gener- 
ally liked figures in the rifle-shooting world. 
In poor health for the past several years, 
Capt. H. H. Leizear finally succumbed in a 
Washington hospital on that date. 

Always willing to efface himself for the 
benefit of his team, Leizear never achieved 
the individual prominence which could have 
been his had his make-up contained that 
element of selfishness and desire for glory 
which characterizes most of mankind. The 
records of the National Rifle Association 
show him as the winner of only one major 
N. R. A. individual event. This was in 
1901, when he captured the inaugural event, 
beginning the long history of the President’s 
Match. As a member of the United States 
Palma Teams during the heyday of that 
match and as team captain, team coach or 
shooting member of various District of Co- 
lumbia National Guard and civilian teams 
he did his greatest work as a rifleman. 

When a failing heart made it impossible 
for him to carry on with his first love— 
long-range shooting with the Service rifle— 
he turned with the same enthusiasm to the 
.22-caliber game and became a_ well-known 
and generally loved figure on the District 
of Columbia range at Camp Simms and on 
the Sea Girt range during the annual Fourth 
of July Tournaments. A host of friends will 
miss him. 


— 








—— 
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THE TUBE SIGHT 
(Continued from page 19) 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? In fact, it isn’t 
so hard for a novice to rig up a device of 
this nature. The writer took a Lyman disk, 
ground off the knurled edge a bit, drove it 
about an inch into the rear end of the 
tube, and called that finished. It works 
just as well as if it were a mechanic’s fin- 
ished job. For a front sight we took an 
old Krag muzzle-and-sight cover, and 
smoothed it down to look like a thimble. 
This could readily be driven into the fore 
end of the tube. Having ascertained this, 
we proceeded to drill out and file out all 
that we needed to leave only a pin-head 
post of rather generous dimensions, which 
later was filed and tinkered with until we 
had it about as we thought it should be. 
And it does work! 

However, there is a lot of “finishing” to 
do before this is a work we want to take 
to Camp Perry. In fact, we feel we are 
going to purchase a two-piece tube sight 
from a friend who is now applying for 
patents on several features that will make 
this appliance something to be desired by 
a discerning shooter. He will arrange it so 
that different sights may readily be inserted 
for the convenience of him who wishes to 
experiment. The fact that this 28- to 32- 
inch tube may be knocked down and carried 
in the tackle box will be a big factor in 
its favor. 

But one thing must be done to make the 
mounting right: the front contact must be 
near the muzzle. If mounted on the usual 
bases too much vibration would result from 
the long length that would protrude for- 
ward, subject to the winds and the vibration 
of the shooter’s anatomy. Not a difficult 
job—the writer tapped his heavy nickel- 
steel barrel, and isn’t ashamed of the result. 

This sight will be approximately the same 
distance above the comb as will the tele- 
scope. A cheek pad or a built-up comb is 
likely to be needed for most of us. But, 
once suited with a “fit,” the thing is there 
to stay. 

In the International Railroad Match at 
Perry last year we saw Frank Tice, Big 
Four engineer, start what looked like a 
record for this particular contest. His 50- 
yard targets read 100 and 99, the best made 
by any U. S. A. shooter. He used a tube 
sight. Tice is getting on in years. He has 
no Larry Wilkens eyes. Others of us who 
must take off strain and eradicate extrane- 
ous conditions that make for fatigue will 
welcome this new-old sight. Just yester- 
day, in the postal Individual Dewar, we got 
one fine 10-shot possible at 50 yards. Need- 
less to say, the tube was in the mounts. 

P. S.—Since writing the above we have 
seen a blue print of the sight referred to. 
It has very rigid construction, with all the 
good points we had in mind and some we 
had not thought of. The inventor is Q. D. 
Foster, Delaware, Ohio. He has been very 
active in the Ohio Rifle League development. 
so his newest “brain child” is no surprise to 
those who know him. We understand he 
expects to get these sights out in sufficient 
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numbers to be able to have them for the 
summer program of events. 


PALO ALTO ROD AND GUN CLUB 
RANGES TO BE OPEN TO ALL N.R.A. 
MEMBERS 


THE following communication from Mr. 
George D. Difani, Secretary of the Palo Alto 
Rod and Gun Club, Box 933, Palo Alto, 
Calif., is published for the information of 
the members of the Association who may be 
in the vicinity of Palo Alto either as resi- 
dents or visitors during 1929: 

“This club has adopted a new policy gov- 
erning its grounds, and I am desirous of 
having you publish a notice to that effect in 
the next issue of the RiFLEMAN. The 
grounds of the Palo Alto Rod and Gun Club 
are open to all members of member clubs 
affliated with the N. R. A. or the Associ- 
ated Sportsmen of California. 

“The range fee on the rifle range will be 
the same as charged our own members—50 
cents for the day’s shooting. 


“The first and third Sundays are devoted 
to the regulation course shoots, as prescribed 
by the War Department. The second and 
fourth Sundays shooting is confined to 200 
yards, Schuetzen, free rifle, etc. 


“Trap-shooting—first and third Sundays. 

“Blue Rocks—members, 2 cents per bird; 
non-members, 3 cents. 

“Ammunition, $1 per box. 

“Skeet to open April 31. Skeet field. 

“Surf casting field open every Sunday. 

“Small-bore and pistol range open every 
Sunday. The butts on our range contain 10 
carriers and the ranges are from 200 to 600 
yards. 

“We have solved the problem for the mar- 
ried man who likes to spend a good many of 
his Sundays on the rifle range and not work 
a hardship on his family. We have fixed up 
a fine picnic grounds with plenty of shade, 
lots of tables, barbecue pit, etc., swing and 
teeter-totter for the children; and it works. 


“T want to say, in regard to the policy on 
the grounds that we have adopted, that mem- 
bers of other clubs visiting us and wishing 
to use our equipment are requested to have 
their club or N. R. A. membership card with 
them for identification purposes. Shooters 
not affiliated will be charged a range fee of 
$1.25. We intend to send a letter to all the 
clubs in this State who are affiliated, and I 
am going to ask you to give me the mailing 
list of the various clubs in this State who 
are affiliated with the N. R. A. I hope this 
is not asking too much. We have made up 
our minds to make this a banner year, and 
judging from the turnouts we are having on 
Sundays it certainly will be. 

“One other thought has just come to me. 
Yesterday I sold 229 pounds of brass that 
has accumulated, at 9 cents a pound, and it 
brought the club $20.61. Once about eight 
months ago we received $28.84. That $49.45 
is going to buy some prizes that will get the 
fellows out on the range and create some 
pep. That might be a good idea to pass on 
to some of the other clubs.” 
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A NEW BOOK ON ORDNANCE AND 
GUNNERY 


A TEXTBOOK has recently been published by 
John Wiley & Sons, under the title of 
“Ordnance and Gunnery,” written by Lieut. 
Col. Earl McFarland, Professor of Ordnance 
and Gunnery at the United States Military 
Academy. Although much of the material 
has to do with larger guns than the rifleman 
uses, the fundamental principles apply to 
both types of guns. The following subjects, 
being the most interesting to the riflemen, 
are listed from the Table of Contents: Pro- 
pellants and High Explosives; Theory of 
Explosives; Interior and Exterior Ballistics; 
Proving Ground Instruments; Projectiles; 
and Small Arms and Small Arms Ammuni- 
tion. The entire book, however, is of in- 
terest to the more technically inclined rifle- 
man. It is as up to date as anything that 
can be obtained on the subject, and one that 
it is well to have in the library. Its cost is 
$6.50, and this may deter some from pur- 
chasing it. If funds do not permit pur- 
chasing the book, I hope that the rifleman 
will be fortunate enough to be able to ob- 
tain a copy from some library. 

HERBERT E. STIER. 


“YOUR OPINION IS REQUESTED” 
by 
“ALBERTSON” OF LEWES, DEL. 


A good friend and myself have been 
working out a new single-shot target rifle 
and would like to know what reception 
such an arm might expect from the shoot- 
ing brotherhood. 

The arm is designed primarily for mid- 
range target use, or what is now known 
as Free-Rifle work and on the 300-meter 
range. Action is a modified falling block 
with positive ring extractor. Lock is as 
quick as, or perhaps quicker than, the 
Martini. Caliber 30 with a straight taper 
rimmed case. 

Using this cartridge, our own 30-inch 
8-pound barrel and a Winchester single- 
shot action, we are getting from 14- to 
15g-inch groups at 100 yards, and believe 
that, with our action, we can get these 
down to 1 or 1% inches over this range. 

Before going into the matter very ex- 
pensively we wish to get some idea as to 
how such an arm would appeal to the 
ones who buy rifles. Naturally the mak- 
ing of one or two of these will be rather 
an expensive proposition; but if we can 
look forward to a reasonable market for 
a target arm of this description we will 
undertake to develop it and offer it for 
sale. 

So far as can be determined beforehand, 
this rifle, complete with accessories and 
with stock to buyer’s dimensions, can not 
be sold for much less than $250, and at 
that figure only if we can secure at least 
fifty orders to put through at a time. 

As one N. R. A. to another, if you per- 
sonally would be interested in the pur- 
chase of a rifle of this type, won't you 
let us know, give your ideas as to di- 
mensions and any other notions of what 
constitutes a real target rifle? 

We are not out to make a fortune on 
this; but we just can not afford to lose 
any money in putting out something that 
would not have a market; so we are ask- 
ing you to give us your candid opinion 
as to its possibilities. Thanks. 








Baataied “is Bes Q. Bradley 








How One Club Solved The Field 
Telephone Problem 


ANY are the rifle clubs blessed with 

secretaries and executive officers who 
take more than ordinary interest in the af- 
fairs of the club. Equally numerous are 
those whose treasury is sadly depleted. 

For a number of years after our club was 
organized everything went along smoothly, 
and then for no reason at all shooting 
dropped off. Soon our membership was rep- 
resented only by the president and myself 
as secretary. We were sure that we could 
pull the coals out of the fire, and for two 
or three years, when they were not so strict 
about reports of firing and qualification 
scores, we two put up the annual affiliation 
fees and paid for the bond. 

We have been well repaid for our ex- 
pense in this direction and now have an ac- 
tive club—active enough that there is some- 
times trouble in getting all around the group 
with a reasonable string of shots for each. 
In our endeavor to enable more men to 
shoot we tried to eliminate delays on the 
range which brought us to the realization 
that our greatest waste of time was due to 
not having any means of rapid communica- 
tion with the butts. A telephone seemed to 
be the only logical solution of our troubles. 
Many and varied were the schemes advanced, 
and finally we evolved a pair of phones at 
a total cost of $2.50. This cost, however, 
is for the two radio B batteries, 2214 volts 
each, used to furnish current. 

In this day of AC-operated radios with 
dynamic speakers there are many old radio 
head sets lying around the homes of mem- 
bers of the club. We located two of these— 
one having but one ear phone being used at 
the pit, where we find it works much better 
than one having two; the other at the firing 
point. Having a double receiver cuts out a 
lot of local interference common to a great 
many firing points, particularly when some- 
one gets an “astillery” bull. 

The transmitters were more complicated 
and caused difficulty until I called on the 
manager of the local power company and 
told him my troubles. I found that they 
discard a great many transmitters due to 
minor defects, perfect transmitters for their 
lines which carry quite a bit of induced 
current from the high-tension line being 
paramount to them. He gave me a number 
of these, and they were tried out with the 
help of the local telephone wire chief. We 
selected two. This same wire chief also gave 


us a breast plate as used by the “hello” girls, 
and with this as a pattern we made two 
for ourselves. Curved mouthpieces were 
located and a bushing made to adapt them 
to these transmitters. 





These were all wired in series, battery, 
transmitter and head set, with a pair of 
clips on the terminals in order that they 
could be readily fastened to the line at 
any point. One set is constantly worn by 
someone at the firing point, and since the 
target tender in the butt is wearing his all 
the time, there is no necessity for ringing. 
Being in constant communication with the 
scorer, the marker can pass along any in- 
formation that would be of value to the 
shooter. In operation the marker does not 
use the marking disks at all. He calls the 
value of the shot and its location while he 
is changing the spotter and pasting the other 
shot. Sight changes can then be made with- 
out waiting for the target to appear. 

Wire? The telephone companies discard 
a great deal of what is known as duplex 
weatherproof. We were given a number of 
pieces of this, varying from a few feet to 
several hundred, and when spliced togetacr 
they furnished us with as good a line as one 
could want. This line is tapped at 200, 
300, 500 and 600 yards. 

Any club desiring to duplicate this equip- 
ment would do well to go over their roster 
of members and select therefrom one who 
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has served in that honorable capacity of 
duty sergeant. You know the type—the fel- 
low who always seemed to procure just 
what the outfit lacked, usually without the 
commanding officer's consent and always 
without his knowledge (?). 


COMING EVENTS 


(N. R. A. State Secretaries, the Secretaries 
of State Rifle Associations, N. R. A. Club 
Secretaries, and others interested are re- 
quested to notify the N. R. A. of any 
matches—Coming Events—that it is de- 
sired to announce in this column. Name 
and class of the competition, place and 
date should be given.) 

Eastern Small-Bore Tournament, 

, July 3 to 7, inclusive. 

Seventeenth Biennial Rifle Tournament of the 
Central Sharpshooters’ Union, Forest Park 
Range, Davenport, Iowa, August 20-23. 

Annual Tournament of the United Services of 
New England, Wakefield, Mass., August 10- 
18, inclusive. 

Illinois State Shoot and Civilian Team Selec- 
tion, Fort Sheridan, Ill., July 27-28. 


SCHEDULE—N. BR. A. CAMP PERRY MATCHES 
Date Fired—Sept. 


Monday 
Monday 


Sea Girt, 


Renai-Fire Championship 
Wimbledon 


Camp Perry Instructors’ 


Tuesda 
— Corps ; 


Wednesday 
Sco Wednesday 
Civilian Club Members’ Wednesday 
600-Yard Any Rifl 
Crowell 
President's 
Chemical Warfare 

E. F. Rumanian 
Civilian Interclub 
Championship Regimental 
Port Clinton | 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Friday 
F riday 


Herrick 
Infantr Saturday 
N. R Saturday 


The usual Camp Perry Small-Bore Single- 
Entry and Small-Bore Team Matches are 
programmed the week of September 2-7. 

NorE—Re-Entry High-Power, Small-Bore, and 
Pistol Matches, as well as “Skidoo” Unlim- 
pote Matches, are programmed as in the 
past, 


ANTNADWOMAOMTUO RR Rw CWC WonDN f 





SMALL-BORE SHOOTERS, ATTENTION! 


THE splendid article in regard to training 
for the Dewar Team Match, which of course 
applies to training for any small-bore rifle 
match, and which was published in the June, 
1928, issue of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
has been reprinted in booklet form and will 
be distributed to any interested small-bore 
shooter upon application to National Head- 
quarters. 





HANDGUN FRATERNITY LOSES DIS- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER 


IT WILL come as a shock to members of 
the handgun fraternity to learn of the sud- 
den and unexpected death, from heart dis- 
ease, of Dr. R. H. Sayre, of handgun fame. 
Dr. Sayre was one of those rare persons who, 
in addition to achieving fame in a difficult 
profession, was able at the same time to 
rise to fame in a difficult sport. Dr. Sayre 
passed away on May 29 at his home in 
New York, 

Dr. Sayre was captain of the Olympic Re- 
volver Team in 1908, 1912, 1920, and 1924. 
He was also a shooting member of the team 
in the first U. S. R. A. International Match, 
which was shot with France in 1900; and of 
the second match with France, in 1913. 

In 1908 Dr. Sayre won the U. S. R. A. 
Any Revolver Match (outdoors). He won 
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the U. S. R. A. Military Championship Match 
in 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1906 and 1907. 
He won the indoor Any Revolver Match in 
1908 and 1909; and in 1901, 1902, 1905 and 
1910 he won the indoor Any Pistol Match. 
At the time of his death Dr. Sayre held the 
high score in the U. S. R. A. in the Military 
Revolver Rapid-Fire Match, which he estab- 
lished in 1902. In 1905 he won the N. R. A. 
National Individual Pistol Match. 


STATE GALLERY RIFLE 
MATCH 


Tue Tennessee State Gallery Rifle Match, 
held May 11, 1929, beginning at 2 p. m., and 
ending about 9:30 p. m., in the gymnasium 
of the Nashville Y. M. C. A., is now just a 
memory, but a memory that will linger for 
a long time for most of the participants. 

Nine teams of five men from various sec- 
tions of the State, besides individuals, par- 


TENNESSEE 


ticipated. Four of the teams were R. O. 
T. C., three civilian, and two from the Na- 
tional Guard. Due to an unfortunate con- 
flict of dates several additional R. O. T. C. 
teams were unable to be present. Keen ri- 
valry was manifested, especially between the 
several school teams. Also there was some 
good-natured sectional rivalry between the 
participants. As an illustration, a member 
of one of the Nashville teams, after the 
match was half over, whispered to the writer 
that he didn’t mind having his team defeated 
just so long as a home team defeated those 
squirrel-shooters from East Tennessee. 

The course of fire was as follows: 20 shots 
prone, 10 shots each sitting, kneeling and 
standing, iron sights, the high scores of par- 
ticipants on the teams being taken for indi- 
vidual places. For unattached individuals a 
separate target was used. Prizes consisted of 
cups for high team, high R. O. T. C. team, 
and aggregate individual State champion; 
medals and merchandise prizes for other in- 
dividual events. 

Mr. Paul Webb, vice president of the 
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Nashville Rifle League, acted as range officer, 
and he seemed to be everywhere at once. 
We certainly admire Mr. Webb’s courage in 
donning golf clothes for wear before a bunch 
of Tennessee riflemen. However, there were 
no reports of guns being accidentally dis- 
charged; probably the participants decided 
to wait until he should appear similarly 
dressed this coming outdoor season, and they 
were armed with the efficient .30-06’s in- 
stead of the tiny bean-shooters. 

The WLAC Team, captained by Mr. John 
A. Lewis, manager and announcer of the 
broadcasting station, WLAC, of the Life & 
Casualty Insurance Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
whom all radio fans have heard singing, an- 
nouncing and otherwise creating a disturb- 
ance over the ether, won the team match, 
and this doughty captain acted rather hog- 
gish by winning the Individual State Aggre- 
gate, as well as the Individual Sitting and 
Standing championships. If he was more 





of a religious turn of mind he would prob- 
ably have won the kneeling championship 
as well; losing the prone championship was 


merely an oversight. Maj. W. H. Hyde won 
the State Prone Championship, and Mr. 
Griggs, of the Chattanooga Rifle Club, won 
the State Kneeling Championship. Castle 
Heights Team, of Lebanon, Tenn., won the 
R. O. T. C. Team cup. 

As all real shooters know, the coaching of 
a team is a vital factor in winning matches, 
and the writer, being a member of the 
WLAC Team, can testify to the splendid 
assistance rendered by our coach, Mr. Bill 
Temple, the genial representative of the 
Peters Cartridge Co. Our team captain, af- 
ter the match, turned to Bill Temple and 
said: “You really won the match for us 
with your coaching,” to which he modestly 
disclaimed any credit for himself. 

This match was held under the auspices 
of the Nashville Rifle League, an organiza- 
tion composed of several local civilian and 
National Guard teams, Much credit is due 
the indefatigable Maj. W. H. Hyde, for with- 
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out his persistent work, and the loan of 
ten Hyde targets, it is doubtful if the 
match would have materialized at all. These 
targets enabled the big gymnasium of the 
Nashville Y. M. C. A. to be converted into 
a modern rifle gallery in five minutes, and 
restored in even less time. There was not 
a particle of lead on the floor after the 
match, nor did any stray shots miss the face 
of the target carrier. In fact, nothing but 
praise was heard of the targets. For light- 
ing, 100-watt globes were used, generally 
with a canary-colored silk screen placed be- 
tween the light globe and the target, which 
resulted in a light on the target restful to 
the eye, and eliminated glare. However, the 
use of this screen was optional. The illus- 
tration gives a good idea of what the gal- 
lery looked like. 

Summing up, added stimulus has been 
given rifle-shooting in Tennessee, for inter- 
est in this sport is at rather low ebb at this 
time of the year. Shooters were brought to- 
gether from all over the State, acquaintances 
and friendships made and renewed. Many 
of the participants were never in a match 
before, and the enthusiasm and good sports- 
manship displayed was most gratifying. 

The judges were: Major Goodwin, Messrs. 
Love and Burton, and Statistical Officer Ser- 
geant Partin, U. S. A. | 


LINCOLN WINS IN CLASH WITH NE- 
BRASKA’S LARGEST CITY 


THE undefeated Lincoln (Nebraska) Rifle 
and Pistol Club Team added another scalp 
to its belt by scoring a decisive victory over 
the Omaha Rifle Club Team, May 12, on 
the McNeil rifle range at Lincoln. The 
course of fire consisted of 10 shots offhand 
at 200 yards, 10 shots rapid fire, sitting from 
standing at 200 yards, and 10 shots prone 
slow fire at 300 yards. Score: Lincoln, 
1,032; Omaha, 1,000. 

This match was unique in that the ali- 
bis were misplaced. Usually they are sprung 
after the smoke of battle clears away; but 
in this case the battle of the alibis preceded 
the battle of bullets. Both teams were 
sure of winning; but at the same time both 
had a sneaking notion that the other one 
might spoil the dope. The combatants were 
therefore getting their alibis all greased up 
and in working order, so that they would 
be ready for action, if needed after the 
shooting was over. 

Hoskinson’s hand-loaded ammunition (hur- 
riedly thrown together on the eve of bat- 
tle) as well as Hoskinson’s and Fisher’s 
National Match rifles received some criti- 
cism from the Omaha team, while the Lin- 
coln men glared at the Lyman 48 sights on 
a Service rifle and a Springfield Sporter be- 
longing to the Omaha aggregation. After 
many other alibis were thoroughly aired, it 
was decided that only the holes in the tar- 
gets would decide the issue, so all hands 
started doing the best they could. 

At noon the chefs of the 134th Infantry 
served a most welcome and delicious meal, 
which all members voted the best that ever 
came out of an Army mess kit. All scores 
improved noticeably thereafter. Only the 
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beer was lacking to make this a regular old- 
time shootin’ festival, and the soup-gun 
cannoneers won the hearty approbation of 
the entire party. “A good time was had by 
a 


NEW BRITAIN RIFLEMEN WIN 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 
On May 13, the indoor small-bore team 
of the New Britain Rifle Club broke the 
jinx .that has been following it for four 
years by defeating Cromwell, which gives 
them the championship of the Nutmeg 


League. Score: New Britain, 1,736; Crom- 
well, 1,691. 
The League standings for this season were: 
Percent- 
Won Lost age 
EE... og:0:8's ooee 000s 12 1 -923 
Middle Haddam ..cccccccccces 11 2 846 
Parmington 3 ....cccccsccccecs 7 5 583 
Wallingford Saitue Ce avr onbee-e 5 6 484 
pe PTT ETE 5 8 .385 
ME nee cediswextseccecdseoses 4 7 .363 
are eee 4 10 -286 
ee PPE TE eee eee 2 11 154 


MONTANA CIVILIANS TO HOLD TRY- 
OUTS AT LAVINA 


THE civilian rifle clubs of Montana chose 
Lavina as the place for the selective shoot 
to pick the civilian rifle team to attend the 
National Matches this fall. The time is 
set for August 3, using the 2nd as practice 
day for those who wish to shoot over the 
range first. 

The Lavina Rifle Club have picked a new 
1,000-yard range a short ways from town 
and are putting it into first-class condition 
for the shoot. It will be equipped with not 
less than four target carriers and telephones. 

The course of fire will be that of the 
National Individual, and from the interest 
shown there will be a large attendance. 
Many new men are planning to attend and 
make an effort to make the team. For the 
information of newcomers, the National 
Match course of fire is: 10 shots standing, 
200 yards (sling.in parade position, hip rest 
not permitted); 10 shots rapid fire, kneel- 
ing or sitting from standing, 200 yards; 10 
shots rapid fire, prone from standing, 300 
yards; 10 shots slow fire, 600 yards; and 10 
shots at 1,000 yards. Target A used at 
200- and 300-yard stages, target B at 600 
yards, and the C target at 1,000 yards. 


PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
RIFLE CLUB AND THE OMAHA 
RIFLE CLUB FOR 1929 

Place—Plattsmouth Rifle Range. 

Open to—Anybody. Members of clubs will 
be furnished rifle and ammunition. 

Arm—.30-caliber or similar rifle. 

Meeting Place— Douglas County Court 
House, Omaha, Nebr. Leave at 8 a. m. 

Shooting Dates—Sunday, July 7, 21; August 
4, 18; September 1, 15, 29; October 6, 20. 


In case of inclement weather, or if the © 


range is used by troops, the meet is called 
off. 

Special meets on any but the above dates 
may be arranged. 

Use of range given by courtesy of Colonel 
Trott, commandant at Fort Crook. 

N. R. A. rules to govern. 
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PROGRAM OF THE FORT PITT RIFLE 
CLUB 


Juty 6—RUNNING-DEER REVOLVER MATCH 


JNO. 0. ROLSHOUSE TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Will be shot at 50 
yards. Deer will make five runs; fire one 
shot each run. Any revolver or pistol .32 
caliber or larger. Two re-entries. 
Ristnc-BEAR RIFLE MATCH 


H. S. FREED TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Bear rises five times, 
remaining in sight five seconds each rise for 
a shot. Two re-entries. 
Juty 13—N. R. A. MepaL MatcH 
Fort Pitt club members only. Course C 
conditions will be posted. Previous winners 
barred for first place. 
Juty 20—RUNNING-DEER MATCH 
H.G. MAUK TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Deer will make five 
runs, fire one shot each run. Two re-entries. 
Juty 27—300-METER MATCH 
F.C. NOSS TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Two sighting shots 
and 10 shots for record on the 300-meter 
target, prone. 
Aucust 3—200-YARD SMALL-BorE WiIM- 
BLEDON MATCH 
DR. D. A. ATKINSON, M.R.COLEMAN, AND A.B. 
WHITEHILL TROPHY 
Members only. Two sighting shots and 
20 shots for record. Prone target C5, .22- 
caliber rim-fire rifle, iron sights. Previous 
winners barred for first place. 
Avucust 10—300-Yarp PronE MATCH 


H. G. MAUK AND M. J. KANE TROPHY 

Members only. Two sighting shots and 
10 shots for record. Any rifle using .30- 
caliber Government ammunition. Iron sights. 
Three winnings to establish ownership. (Not 
necessarily in succession.) 

1927—P. C. Bradley, score 49. 

1928—Milo R. Coleman, score 48. 
Avucust 17—ARMy QUALIFICATION COURSE 


Fort Pitt members only. Course C condi- 
tions will be posted. 
Aucust 24—SMALL-BorE Dewar MAatTcH 
M.R. COLEMAN TROPHY 
Members only. Sighting shots and 10 
shots each for record at 50 and 100 yards. 
Prone. Any .22-caliber rim-fire rifle, iron 
sights. 
Avucust 31—200-YARD KNEELING MATCH 
W. H. SCHMITT TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Two sighting shots and 
10 shots for record. Any .30-caliber rifle, 
iron sights. 
SEPTEMBER 7—NoveLTY MAtTcH, 200 Yarps 
DR. A. B. FRENCH TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Conditions will be 
posted on date of match. Bring your .30- 
caliber rifle and plenty of ammunition. 
SEPTEMBER 14—HUNTER’s BEAR AND DEER 
MaTtcH _ 
T. C. BEAL TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Five shots each on the 
running deer and rising bear. Two re-entries. 
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SEPTEMBER 21—RUNNING-DEER MATCH 
CAPT. E. B. RIDDLE TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Deer will make five 
runs; fire one shot each run. Two re-entries. 
SEPTEMBER 28—300-YARD MATCH 
COL. H. C. FRY, JR., TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Two sighting shots and 
10 shots for record. Prone. 
RISING-BEAR MATCH 
DAN A. ATKINSON, JR., TROPHY 
Open to anybody. Bear rises five times, 
remaining in sight five seconds each rise for 
a shot. Two re-entries. 
OctoBeR 5—200-YarD OFFHAND MATCH 
J. B. SEMPLE TROPHY 


Open to anybody. Two sighting shots 
and 10 shots for record. Any rifle, iron 


sights. Offhand arm extended, elbow not 
touching body. Sling not allowed. Two 
re-entries. 


RUNNING-DEER MATCH 
PAUL J. MUZZIO TROPHY 


Open to anybody. Deer will make five 
runs, fire one shot each run. Two re-entries. 


OcToBER 12—HUNTER’s BEAR AND DEER 
MATCH 
CHAS. H. SCHAEFER TROPHY 


Open to anybody. Five shots each on 
the running deer and rising bear. Two re- 
entries. 


October 19 and 26, open dates. 


JOHN WALLACE GILLIES MEMORIAL 
MATCHES 


AFTER six consecutive rainy Sundays, the 
Roosevelt Rifle Club to a man got down 
and prayed for clear weather on Sunday, 
May 26. Possibly Jack Gillies rose up in 
his happy hunting ground and bawled out 
the weather man with his inimical line of 
cuss. At any rate, the weather was an 
answer to a shooter’s prayer. 

During the early hours of the shoot, it 
was just hot enough to raise a mirage, 
which in turn raised havoc with the iron- 
sight scores, but the gang of old-timers sure 
outguessed the wobbly air with their scopes. 

No less than 72 entries paid their fare 
and rode along, so the firing line looked 
like “Old Home Week” at Sea Girt. Harry 
Pope and Poppa Hoppes helped to lend a 
tournament air to the occasion. Harry did 
his usual scoring act to keep everybody 
happy, and Poppa encouraged his Bear 
Rock boys with great success, for George 
Sittler, of Germantown, Pa., walked off 
with the Gorham Bronze Trophy. It was 
no set-up for him, for Frank Rogers, of 
New Haven, Conn., gave him a battle royal, 
and tied him point for point at each range, 
only to lose out by having the lowest score 
on his last target at the long range. Tough 
luck, Frank; we all sympathize with you. 
Eric Johnson, also of New Haven, and Nis- 
bet, of Kent, Conn., trailed very close be- 
hind with scores of 391. 

Judging from the scores, one is led to 
believe that there were a bunch of tyros 
on the line; but the fact remains that 
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there were no less than nine International 
Dewar men shooting, which only goes to 
prove what a mean mirage can do. This is 
further shown by the fact that there was 
only one 10-shot possible made with iron 
sights, Fred Kuhn walking off with this 
honor at the short range. 


The real battle came in the telescope 
match B to the surprise of everyone, and 
it ended up by being a family argument. 
Fred Kuhn, of Bridgeport, and Joe Rivers, 
of Greenwich, joined along in the Hilborn 
argument, uncorking 199’s at the short range, 
tying Jimmy, while Jerry stuck them all in 
the elusive 10-ring. Then for the big stage. 
Through the telescope it looked like Fred 
Kuhn had it cinched with two possibles at 
100 yards, while Jerry clearly had one out. 
Nobody could spot Jimmy’s last target, 
owing to the sun being directly in the line 
of vision. Much‘to Fred’s dismay, when 
the targets came in, there was a wide 9 at 
2 o’clock on his last target, which could not 
be spotted. Jerry’s target checked up O. K. 
with one down, making a total of 399 over 
the course, giving him first place. Jimmy 
let out a whoop of joy when it was discov- 
ered that the target which could not be spot- 
ted was as pretty a 1!4-inch possible as one 
could wish for, giving her second place. 

The turnout from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut was very gratifying. 
The good sportsmanship shown, and the ex- 
cellent co-operation of the shooters in run- 
ning the match, was a tribute to the good 
fellowship of the small-bore game. 

Although the club did not advertise any 
cash distribution, the large entry list made 
it possible to make a small refund to 25 
per cent of the entries. 

Winning scores were: 


Geo. Wilkinson 
F. W. Schlesinger 


*Trephy 1 year—Bronze Plaque. 
tSilver Medal. 
tBronze Medal. 


50 100 

Name yds. yds. Tot. Cash 
1. George H. Sittler* ...... 198 194 392 $5 
2. Frank W. Rogerst' ....... 198 194 392 4 
et) ere 195 196 391 a 
4. Robert H. Nisbet ........ 195 196 391 3 
= OS eae 196 194 390 3 
6. Geo. B. Sheldon... ..... 196 194 390 3 
7. Clarence Held .......... 192 196 388 2 
8. Fred Kuhn 190 388 2 
9. 2 
0. 2 


MATCH B 
Name yds. yds. Tot. Cash 





L, Jerry Mere ok cs cwncs 200 199 399 $5 
2. Jimmy Hilbornt ......... 199 199 398 4 
\ ££ aaa 199 199 398 4 
eee 199 198 397 3 
5. Joseph Rivers ° 196 395 3 
6. Erie Johnson 196 395 2 
7. M. B. Stevens 197 294 2 
8. Frank W. Rogers ........ 196 198 394 2 

*Bronze Plaque. 

tSilver Medal. 

tBronze Medal. 


INLAND EMPIRE RIFLE AND PISTOL 
TOURNAMENT, FORT GEORGE 
WRIGHT, WASH. 


Tue Twelfth Annual Inland Empire Rifle 
and Pistol Tournament, sponsored by the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, with the co-opera- 
tion of the 4th Infantry, United States 
Army, was held at Fort George Wright, 
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Wash., May 3, 4 and 5, 1929. This was 
the opening shoot of the newly formed In- 
land Empire Rifle and Pistol Association. 

The meet was one of the largest and most 
successful ever conducted by the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. The scores made 
by the firers were high enough to rank 
with any competition of this kind. 

The following is a summary of the 
matches, entries and winners: 


MATCH NO. 1—STANDING, ANY RIFLE, 200 YARDS 
SLOW FIRE—17 ENTRIES 


nae 
1. Harry D. Powell, Moscow, Idaho ........ 95 
2. Capt. C. R. Peck (DOL), Everett, Wash.. 94 
3. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. .......... 94 
4. lst Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th ‘Inf. csccsse OF 
MATCH NO. 2—INLAND EMPIRE MARINE OORPS 
MATCH, 600 AND 1,000 YARDS SLOW FIRE— 
18 ENTRIES 
Score 
1. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 97 
2. Jesse Kiser, Wenatchee, Wash. ........... 96 
3. L. E. Wilson, Cosmeness, WOR. .iiccceves 96 
4. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, W. N. G. ......... 95 


MATCH NO. 3—PALACE CUP MATCH—-AGGREGATE OF 
MATCHES NOS. 1 AND 2—15 ENTRIES 


Score 
1. G. E. Ps ag > Spokane, Wash. .......... 189 
2. Capt. C. R. Peck, yy & Saperereaeereer 186 
3. Capt. E. A. Goldrick, 384th Inf. ......... 184 
4. Jesse Kiser, Wenatchee, Ws venice ds <bwes 182 


MATCH NO, 4—OFFHAND CHAMPIONSHIP, 200 
YARDS—40 ENTRIES 
Score 
1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 48 
3. Sgt. Hari Davis, ath Inf. ..........000% - & 
3. oo Albert A. Browne, See aes 47 
4. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. .......... 47 


MATCH NO. 5—RAPID-FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP, 200-300 
YARDS, A TARGET—41 ENTRIES 


Score 
1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 98 
2. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 4th Inf. ........... 97 
3. Corp. S. W. Carlson, 4th Inf. ........... 97 
4. Capt. C. R. Peck, 2° a aeenapeers 96 

MATCH NO. 6—600-YARD MATCH—49 er 

core 
1. H. D. Powell, Moscow, Idaho ............ 99 
2. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf ........ 99 
3. W. S. Ford, Wenatchee, Wash. ......... 97 
4. H. H. Renshaw, Orofino, Idaho ........... 96 


MATCH NO. 7—SLOW-FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP—MILI- 
TARY RIFLE—AGGREGATE OF MATCHES NOS. 
4 AND 6—22 ENTRIES 


Score 
1. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ....... 147 
2. Sgt. Albert A. Browne, W. N. G. ........ 143 
3. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. .......... 142 
4. W. S. Ford, Wenatchee, ED. “Bids ws Ghiale 0 oy 141 
MATCH NO. 8—CRESCENT CUP MATCH—AGGREGATE 

OF MATCHES NOS. 4, 5 AND 6—23 ENTRIES 

Score 
1. lst Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 245 
3. Capt. l. &. Gpeomer, @th Ink. 2. ccccisccscs 237 
eR ee ee ee 236 
4. Corp. S. W. Carlson, ee Ge: bs adasncnoee 235 


MATCH NO. 9—DAVENPORT CUP MATCH—AGGRE- 
GATE OF MATCHES 3 AND 8—14 ENTRES 


Score 
1. lst Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ....... 435 
2. Seer C. R. Peck, eS ee ee 422 
3. G. E. Munson, a. Sk wad-wn 09:02 420 
4. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, W. N. G. ......... 409 


MATCH NO. 10—PISTOL-REVOLVER MATCH—50 YARDS 
S. F., 25 YARDS T. F., 25 YARDS R. F.— 
27 ENTRIES 


Score 
1. Gun. Sgt. H. M. Bailey, U. S. M. C. ..... 285 
2. L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, Wash. .......... 285 
3. Gant. E &. Gee, GE Tee... ce ccecs 278 
4. L. J. Brice, Walla Walla, Wash. ......... 278 

MATCH NO. 11—MILITARY PISTOL MATCH—50 
YARDS s. F., 25 YARDS T. F., 25 
YARDS R. F.—21 ENTRIES 

Score 
1. Gun. Sgt. H. M. Bailey, U. S. M. C. ..... 284 
2. L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, Wash. .......... 281 
3. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 281 
4. L. J. Brice, Walla Walla, Wash............ 78 

MATCH NO. 12—INLAND EMPIRE PISTOL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP—AGGREGATE OF MATCHES 
Nos. 10 AND 11—14 ENTRIES 

Score 
1. Gun. ?. H. M. Bailey, U. S. M. C....... 569 
2. L. ilson, Cashmere, Wash. .......... 566 
3. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 4th Inf. ........... 552 
4. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 548 


27 


MATCH NO. 13—GRAND AGGREGATE—AGGREGATE OF 
MATCHES NOS. 9 AND 12—9 ENTRIES 


Svore 

1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ........ 983 
2. L. E, Wilson, Cashmere, Wash. ......... - 966 
3. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, W. N. G. ........ 952 
4. Sgt. Albert A. Browne, W. N. G. ........ 948 

MATCH NO. 14—384TH INFANTRY CUP TEAM 
MATCH—200 YARDS s. F., 200 YARDS 
R. F., 300 YARDS R. F., 600 YARDS 
8. F.—14 ENTRIES 

Score 

1. Fort George Wright Team No. 1 ........ 1,412 
2. Washington National Guard ........... - 1,391 
3. West Coast Marines, San Diego, Calif.... 1,377 
4. Fort George Wright Team No. 2 ........ 1,362 
i 

MATCH NO. 15—HIGH INDIVIDUAL TEAM MATCH— 

23 ENTRIES 

Score 

1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ...... - 242 
S. Gat. ©. Gi By BA 626s c6.00 «0000 242 
S. Get. Otis Towe, Gib Eek. .cccccescceccsce 239 
4. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. .......... 238 


MATCH NO. 16—OFFHAND FADE-AWAY MATCH 
Won by M. D. Ladd, Spokane, Wash. 


Scores made by individuals and teams in 
the various tournament events are listed as 
follows: 


MATCH NO. 1—200 YARDS 8. F., STANDING, ANY- 
RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP—16 ENTRIES 

Score 
1. Harry D. Powell, Moscow, Idaho ......... 95 
2. oe Cc. R. Peck, oO. L., Everett, Wash. 94 
3. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. $e eee eee des 94 
4. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 4th Inf. ......06. 93 
5. vt, E. A. McGoldrick, 384th Inf. ........ 92 
6 H. Renshaw, Orofino, BONS: cocdcoes - 90 


MATCH NO. 2—600 YARDS, 1,000 YARDS—INLAND 
EMPIRE MARINE CORPS MATCH—17 ENTRIES 


Name 600 100 Total 
1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 

a eee 50 47 97 
2. Jesse Kiser, 

Wenatchee, Wash. ....... 47 49 96 
3. L. E. Wilson, 

Cashmere, Wash. ........ 49 47 96 
4. Paul J. Roberts, 

ons. . ' Sere 47 48 95 
5. G. E. Munson, 

Gpetene, WEse. . ...ecccs. 50 45 QE. 
6. Sgt. Roy Meister, W. N. G. 45 48 93 
7. Capt. C. R. Peck, 

D. O. L., Everett, Wash... 46 46 92 
8. W. &. Ford, 

Wenatchee, Wash. ..... - 50 42 92 
9. Capt. E. A. McGoldrick, 

See SOR. “axwateesseds 49 43 92 


MATCH NO. 3—-AGGREGATE OF MATCHES 1 AND 2— 
PALACE CUP MATCH—l14 ENTRIES 


Match Match 
Name No.1 No. 2 Total 

1. G. E. Munson, 

Spokane, Wash. ......... 94 95 189 
2. Capt. C. R. Peck, 

D. O. L., Everett, Wash... 94 92 186 
3. Capt. E. A. McGoldrick, 

3 ere 92 92 184 
4. Jesse Kiser, 

Wenatchee, Wash. ....... 86 96 182 
5. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, 

Wes, sO ewe ass 5d 87 95 182 
6. Sgt. Roy Meister, W. N. G. 87 93 180 


4—200 YARDS, OFFHAND CHAMPION- 
SHIP—40 ENTRIES 


MATCH NO. 


Name 





1. 1st Lt. Gameil Maertens, 4th Inf. 

&. Goh. Mowe Davie, Ge EME. .ncccese 

3. Sgt. Albert A. Brown, W. N. G. 

4. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. ......... 

5. 2nd Lt. Fred L. Harrison, W. N. G 

6. Capt. C. R. Peck, D. O. L., Everett, Wash. 46 
7. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 4th Inf. ..... 46 
8. Corp. Maurice L. Moore, 4th Inf. - 46 
9. Sgt. Roy E. Meister, W.N. G. 45 
10. Pvt. Albert Lovelace, 4th Inf. ........ 45 
11. Corp. John P. Marshall, 4th Inf. 45 





MATCH NO. 5—200 YARDs, 300 YARDS RAPID-FIRD 
CHAMPIONSHIP, A TARGET—41 ENTRIES 


Name - 200 300 Total 
1. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 

 ” See aes - 50 48 98 
2. Capt. L. S. " Spooner, 

Ge We vn.actpcccss bes 49 48 97 
3. Corp. Seth W. Carlson, 

 ' eee a . 49 48 97 
4. Capt. C. R. Peck, 

D. O. L., Everett, Wash.. 47 49 96 
5. Pvt. Peter Montejunas, 

. =e ee eprerrrer 48 48 96 
6. Corp. 4 E. Tyson, 

= Me Sc wes ene t ot 50 46 96 
7. on Victor Hessler, 

Th. tnhe seaewed 48 46 g4 

8. aoe. oe Hoffman, 

' > 2 eee 49 44 93 
9. Sgt. J. Tolbert, 

Ge We, (esse eens cores 47 46 938 
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10. Cont, Paul J. Roberts, 


OD ‘fen didson'd ae epic 46. 47 92 
11.  % Earl Davis, 
WE, da ed dic ocwess 47 44 91 
12. Corp,  eetee L. Moore, | 
sdeeveocscccece 46 44 90 
MATCH NO. 6—600-YARD MATCH—49 ENTRIES 
Name Score 
1. Harry D. Powell, Moscow, Idaho ........ 99 
2. ist Lt. Kamei Maertens, Se Tek, cc ccce 99 
3. W. S. Ford, Wenatchee, Wash. ......... 97 
4. H. H. Renshaw, Orofino, Ph. scw¢eoeue 96 
5. W. Beale, Walla Walla, Wash. ...cscceee 96 
6. Corp. Seth W. Carlson, 4th Inf. ......... 96 
7. Sgt. Albert A. Browne, W. N. G. ......-- 96 
8. lst Lt. F. L. Harrison, W. N. G. ....... 95 
9. G. E. Munson, Spokane, Wash. ......... 95 
10. Victor Hessler, U. S. M. C. ......--..- 95 
MATCH NO. 7—SLOW-FIRE CHAMPIONSHIP, MILI- 
TARY RIFLE—AGGREGATE OF MATCHES NOS. 
4 AND 6—22 ENTRIES 
Score 
Name 200 600 Total 
2. 4 Lt. Kameil Maertens, 
De Ssetatesseccaes 48 99 147 
2. 8 Sw Browne, 
cae weee een aee 47 96 143 
3. G. ‘eR 
wd. MEG cceescecs 47 95 142 
4. W. 8S. Ford, 
Wenatchee, Wash. ...... 44 97 141 
5. 2nd Lt, F. L. Harrison, 
. &» @ reer 46 95 141 
6. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 
, ear eee 46 94 140 
%. owt. Cc. BR. Peck, 
Ch Be. awonnec cnwsepie 46 94 140 
8. , a D. Powell, 
Moscow, Idaho ......... 41 99 140 


MATCH NO. 8—CRESCENT OUP MATCH-——-AGGREGATE 
OF MATCHES Nos. 4, 5, AND 6—34 ENTRIES 


Score 
200 and 
300 
Name 200 R.F. 600 Tot. 
1. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 
We Fee, se beecsccccees . 48 98 99 245 
2. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 
ah Inf. sin Se acd ob tilt 46 97 94 237 
83. Capt. C. R. Peck, 
Bi. Gh, Be. Redan ccccsceve 46 96 94 236 
4. Corp. Seth W. Carlson, 
SS errr TT 42 97 96 235 
5. G. E. Munson, 
Spokane, Wash. ........ 47 89 95 231 
6. Pvt. Peter Montejumas, 

' rere 40 96 94 230 
MATOH NO. 9—DAVENPORT CUP MATCH—-AGGREGATE 
OF MATCHES NOS. 3 AND 8—14 ENTRIES 

Match Match 
Name No.3 No.8 Total 

1. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 

a SS ere 90 245 435 
2. Capt. C. R. Peck, 

D. O. L., Everett, Wash.. 186 236 422 
8. G. E. Munson, 

Spokane, Wash. .......- 189 231 420 


MATCH NO, 10—PISTOL AND REVOLVER MATCH, 50 
YARDS 8. F., 25 YARDS 2 SCORES T. F. AND 
2 SCORES R. F.—27 ENTRIES 


50 yds. 25 yds. 
Name S.F. T.F. RF. Tot. 
1. Gun. Sgt. H. M. Bailey, 
Wa Ue me Ge scccncessses 92 98 9& 285 
2. L. E. Wilson, 
Cashmere, Wash. ........ 93 97 9& 285 
8. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 
ME TL. <a oibelehs.r0 00 00.0% 92 94 92 278 
4, L. J. Brice, 
Walla — Wash. ..... 98 95 85 278 
5. a Albert A. Browne, 
We GD ee ceveyeweseiee 89 99 87 275 


MATOH NO. 11—MILITARY PISTOL MATCH, 50 


YARDS 8. F., 2 SCORES, 25 YARDS T. F., 2 
SCORES, 25 YARDS R. F., 2 SCORES— 
21 ENTRIES 
50 yds. 26 y 
Name S.P. T.F. PP. Tot. 
i. Gun . H. M. Bailey, 
U. Sf +s kaweate 93 100 91 284 
&. L. E. ieee, 
Wash, .....20. 90 96 95 281 
3. 1st Lt. Kameil x eg 
 ?) PAA coos O8 96 94 281 
4. L. J. Brice, 
Walla Wala, Wash. ...... 93 92 93 278 
5. Gort. = J. rts, 
G. ic vecce's c4mupiee 88 93 96 277 


MATCH NO. 12—INLAND EMPIRE CHAMPIONSHIP— 
AGGREGATE OF MATOHES NOS. 10 AND 11— 
14 ENTRIES 
Match Match 


Name No.10 No.11 Total 
1. Gun. sd H. M. Bailey, 
Ee = ey ae rere 285 284 569 
2. L. E. Wilson, 
nore WHOER. cccccecs 285 281 566 
8. Capt. L. S. Spooner, 
ET ai eat cocks veces 278 274 552 
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4. 1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 


ge SOR OSES SRE RA 267 281 548 
5. Sgt. Albert A, Browne, 

. a oe Sear ere ae 275 272 547 
6. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, 

Ws Ee iin dt atte Se tenes 266 277 £43 


MATCH NO. 13—GRAND AGGREGATE—AGGREGATE OF 
“MATCHES NOS, 9 AND 12—-9 ENTRIES 


Mateh Match 
Name No.9 No.12 Total 

1. Ist Lt. Kameil Maertens, 

Ge Tes . riansd@e desde 435 548 983 
2. L. E. Wilson, 

Cashmere, Wash. ........ 400 566 966 
3. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, 

WE; Oe We eeecsesccsoees 409 543 952 


MATCH NO, 14—384TH INFANTRY CUP TEAM MATCH 
1. Fort Wright No. 1: 


A target 
200 200 300 600 
Name S.F. RF. R.F. S.F. Tot. 

1st Lt. Kameil Maertens, 

' Sree 45 49 48 100 242 

Sgt. Otis Lowe, 

ER, 6. 6:45.64 «:6640 46 47 48 98 239 

Capt. L. S. Spooner, 

- 5: Saeeeereeer 47 48 46 95 236 

Corp. Maurice L. Moore, 

eee 46 46 48 94 234 

Corp. Seth W. Carlson, 

ge Se re 46 43 46 99 234 

Pvt. Peter Montejunas, 

ME aviccwes seine 41 47 46 93 227 

WD caccqescesos 271 280 282 5791,412 

2. Washington N. G. ... 274 279 263 575 1,391 
3. United States Marines, 

(West Coast) ....... 268 277 278 554 1,377 
4, Fort Wright No. 2.... 260 271 276 555 1,362 
5. Spokane Rifle Club .. 262 264 258 565 1,349 
6. Wallace Rifie Club ... 258 268 248 557 1,331 
7. Moscow Rifle Club ... 244 259 257 566 1,326 
8. Walla Walla Rifle Club 250 2&2 258 563 1,323 
9. Whitefish Rifle and 

. fo eer 249 274 239 559 1,321 
10. 16l1st Infantry ...... 250 255 243 533 1,281 
11. Washington State 

eee 237 258 243 527 1,265 


w 
to 


a enw Rifle Club... 235 249 228 546 1,258 
ANNUAL WAKEFIELD MATCHES 
SCHEDULED 


Worp has just been received that the 
annual championships of the United Services 
of New England will be fired on the range 
at Camp Curtis Guild, Wakefield, Mass., 
Saturday, August 10, to Sunday, August 18, 
inclusive. These matches are the important 
annual regional championships for New Eng- 
land and are well worth attending by every 
civilian in that area. The medals and tro- 
phies in many cases have much historical 
value and are well worth winning. Some 
of the finest merchandise prizes awarded at 
any shoot in the country are annually given 
to competitors in the Wakefield events. 

The program is so divided that the civil- 
ians are not required to beat the Marines, 
who train at Wakefield, in order to win 
their share of the prizes. The Camp Perry 
system is followed, under which the civil- 
ians compete in a class by themselves. 

Complete details relative to the matches 
may be obtained from Maj. A. G. Reynolds, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Services of New 
England, 727 Park Square Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


N. R. A. EXHIBITS ATTRACT SHOOT- 
ERS AT SPORTSMEN SHOWS 


For the first time in the history of the 
Association, shooters in several large cities 
this year viewed with much interest the 
attractive N. R. A. exhibits shown in con- 
nection with sportsmen shows. 

Off to an early start in January, the 
N. R. A. was represented at the New Eng- 
land Sportsmen Show held at Boston, where 
a rifle range and feature exhibit were spon- 
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sored. Following the Boston show, which 
incidentally was the most successful of 
them all, the same exhibit minus the rifle 
range was sent to Cleveland, where shoot- 
ers in that city were privileged to see the 
famous trophies and other features, includ- 
ing the Springfield exhibit. The Springfield 
exhibit was probably the most popular fea- 
ture connected with the Association’s set-up, 
as it traced the early development of the 
Springfield Service rifle to the present highly 
accurate Service arm. 

From Cleveland the exhibit was shipped 
to Chicago, to be shown in connection with 
the Annual Outdoor America Show, spon- 
sored by the Izaak Walton League. There 
in the huge Exhibition Hall at the Stevens 
Hotel the N. R. A. occupied one of the 
feature spaces. A 75-foot rifle range was 
also set up and regular match shooting was 
conducted. 

The next hop was to ‘St. Louis, where in 
the New Coliseum during the Outdoor Life 
Show the N. R. A. exhibit was probably the 
most elaborate and attractive of any there. 
At St. Louis a 50-foot rifle range was pro- 
vided, as also was an improvised pistol range. 
The latter was used by members of the 
St. Louis Police Department, who fired in 
daily competition, as well as by little Miss 
Arlayne Brown, world’s champion girl revolver 
shot, whose excellent marksmanship with the 
pistol received commendation from ll 
present. 

The entire exhibit was rushed from St. 
Louis to Los Angeles for the Sportsmen 
Show starting in that city on June 20. Mr. 
Ned Cutting, N. R. A. Secretary for south- 
ern California, is handling the exhibit on 
the west coast, and the show promises to 
be a most successful one. 

Besides the several shows mentioned, Mr. 
J. J. Muntener, of Oakland, Calif., writes 
that at the recent Motor Boat and Pacific 
Sportsmen Show, local shooters set up an 
N. R. A. exhibit which was a grand suc- 
cess. Working in co-operation with Mr. 
M. W. Scanlon, N. R. A. State Secretary for 
northern California, and with members of 
the Golden Gate Rifle Club, a whole lot of 
good work was accomplished at the Oakland 
show. Mr. Muntener in writing about the 
results says: “We are also indebted to Mr. 
A. Hulbert for letting us have his collec- 
tion of handguns and sporting rifles.” 

The Association considers these sportsmen 
shows a most valuable means of spreading 
the gospel of straight shooting, and if finan- 
cially possible, the N. R. A. may be repre- 
sented at more of them next year. In each 
city where N. R. A. exhibits were shown, 
the co-operation of members and friends of 
the Association was of the best type. Their 
interest and real assistance is acknowledged 
with grateful appreciation. 


DEWAR AND RAILWAY CANDIDATES 
AWAIT PERRY TRYOUTS 
CaNDIpATEs for the two International 
Small-Bore Rifle Teams which will repre- 
sent the United States in the 1929 Inter- 
nationals to be fired at Camp Perry in 
September have now passed the “tuning-in” 
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stage and are fast developing into Interna- 
tional material. Favorable reports from 
both field generals—Col. W. A. Tewes, 1929 
Dewar Team captain, and F. J. Paffe, who 
will lead the Railway Team this year—indi- 
cate that nothing is being overlooked as re- 
gards the preliminary development of these 
teams. It is expected that the tryouts to 
be held at Camp Perry during the week 
preceding firing of the “big matches” will 
show an appreciable increase in number of 
candidates. 

Recognizing the importance of early 
training under the same conditions as gov- 
ern the Internationals, several Dewar-course- 
and-conditions matches were added to the 
N. R. A. program of Postal Matches. The 
most popular of the newly programmed 
matches are the American Individual Dewar 
and the Railwaymen’s Individual Matches. 
Although not yet completed, these proved 
to meet a popular demand, the American 
Dewar having drawn approximately 150 en- 
tries, while about 50 railway employees en- 
tered the Individual Railwaymen’s Cham- 
pionship. Results of these, as well as 
other matches of the N. R. A. spring-sum- 
mer program, will appear in this section of 
future issues. 

Eligibility and conditions, including the 
course of fire for both the Dewar Team and 
Railwaymen’s International Matches, are 
the same except that candidates for the lat- 
ter must be employees of some railroad in 
the United States. Members of both teams 
must be citizens of the United States. The 
major conditions are: Course, 20 shots at 
50 yards, and 20 shots at 100 yards, any 
.22 rifle, iron sights, prone position; coach- 
ing permitted. N. R. A. official 50-yard and 
100-yard small-bore targets, with 8, 9 and 
10 rings blacked, are used. 

Details of these two .22-caliber Interna- 
tional Team Matches may be found in the 
1929 National Match program, a copy of 
which will be sent anyone upon request. 
Or, if any candidates wish to communicate 
with either of the team captains direct, they 
may be reached at the following addresses: 

Col. W. A. Tewes, Cincinnati Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. F. J. Paffe, 14 Ribera St., St. 
gustine, Fla. 


Au- 


BUTLER CITY LEAGUE HOLDS BIG 
BANQUET 

More than 200 riflemen were interested 
in the schedule of the Butler City (Pa.) 
Rifle League, which culminated in the hold- 
ing of a most enjoyable rally and banquet 
at K. of P. Hall in Butler on April 3. The 
League consisted of seven teams of five 
men each, and the schedule called for 
regular firing over a period of five months. 
It is interesting to note that not a single 
match was canceled during the entire period. 
Victory N. R. A. Club, after a hotly con- 
tested series of matches, was declared the 
winner. 

Col. W. A. Tewes, well-known Interna- 
tional rifleman and captain of many Inter- 
national Rifle Teams, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet. He congratulated 
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the League on the splendid interest and en- 
thusiasm of its members, expressing both 
surprise and delight that the city of Butler 
was supporting such a large organization of 
shooters. Following his talk, Colonel Tewes 
answered questions about guns, ammunition, 
proper method of assuming positions, etc. 

Very fine prizes were presented by the 
merchants of Butler, while the local papers, 
particularly the Butler Eagle, were very gen- 
erous in promulgating the event. Without 
a doubt the banquet marked the close of 
the most successful shooting season the 
city of Butler has ever had. 


HASTINGS COPS COLORADO STATE 
SHOOT 

WHEN they trimmed the northern cham- 
pion Greeley Team by a comfortable margin 
of 84 points, the undefeated Hastings (Colo.) 
Rifle Club won the State Gallery Champion- 
ship. Previous to this match both teams 
were undefeated, Hastings having won the 
Southern State Championship, while the 
Greeley Club had defeated all comers in the 
northern section. The final scores were: 
Hastings (southern division) 1,350; Greeley 
(northern division) 1,271. 

Because the winning team represented a 
club organized at Hastings only a compara- 
tively short time, while the Greeley Team 
from the northern part of the State was 
composed largely of seasoned veterans, the 
results came somewhat as a surprise. How- 
ever, J. W. Woolrey, secretary of the win- 
ning club, in speaking of the outcome, points 
to a slump on the part of the Greeley Team, 
saying in part: “I feel that it was not 
Hastings’ good shooting that took this State 
title, but Greeley’s hard luck, because the 
individual scores in the northern bunch out- 
class the southern men quite a bit.” 

All shooting was at 50 feet, iron sights, 
3-pound triggers (palm rests, set triggers 
and elbow rest on body in offhand barred); 
no guns over 10 pounds in weight. The 
positions were 5 shots offhand, 5 shots 
kneeling, 10 sitting and 10 prone. 

The N. R. A. club members of both di- 
visions. purpose holding a State meeting for 
election of State officers and executive com- 
mittee at Golden, June 23, and at this meet- 
ing to arrange, if possible, the conditions 
and program for the shoot-off to decide a 
State civilian team for Colorado this year 
to make the Perry meet. 

Scores of both teams in the final match 
and five high individual scores from both 
divisions follow: 

GREELEY (NORTHERN) 


Ts, We Bweme oe cc svcccccccccccccseteceee 265 
WwW. W. Mic RN ee er ag gt Be 262 
Tes TRA cccccccccccccccccccseccesce 249 
BEaery PROGRES 2 nce ccccccccccccccveseccce 249 
CT, PR og cece cccvccwccsscccucesete 246 

_ Beer ey er ere Ty Terr rs Tree 1,271 

HASTINGS (SOUTHERN) 

We Th. Cmte: ooo c cee cccbcvetederees 288 
Oy rrr te 274 
ES Fs. SE 0.06 4:0be50 460045454505 6448 270 
a TT tet tee 268 
ee rr eee eee 255 

Det cccewcccddscosesvsecccoceess 1,35& 

The high five individuals: 
NORTHERN 

i x rc eee 290 
oe Be SE ivi oc tccecesecescc 28 


29 

See ee ens, chee: on aiie seatie 273 
Tex . DT +040 6400 beeendawnen 275 
Ww. . Michaelis, Grediay cow eosevbeeeeenen 263 
WE 0.<44 040.5450 ho Beant 2 one besten 1,383 

SOUTHERN 

ie eee ey ee 279 
CG, B.. Himmel, Lae. SOM odo cisvdecteceve 277 
14; Gi, Di Gee, AG x640s cdislocvsvece 271 
c. QW. Waclrey,.. MOGNGS.. vvih . obese bac ose 271 
W. B. Cunningham, Hastings ............. 262 
MEE. tise At nh ene el kn eea a 1,360 


SOUTHWESTERN SMALL - BORE AND 
PISTOL TOURNAMENT 


Despite weather adversities the Third 
Annual Southwestern Tournament was a 
success. The sportsmanship of the visitors 
under such adverse conditions was particu- 
larly commendable. About forty competi- 
tors fired the matches, which were held in 
Dallas, May 25 and 26. 

Although rain played havoc with the 
schedule, between showers was ideal for 
shooting high scores, and several possibles 
were turned in. Incidentally, it was fully 
explained by “Catfish” Cook, of Dallas, and 
“Pistol” Louthan, of Oklahoma University, 
why a shot fired during a rain with previous 
settings strikes high. “Catfish” Cook 
claimed that since friction caused heat, the 
bullet in traveling through the rain rubbed 
against the rain drops, generated steam, 
which lifted the bullet up. 

“Pistol” Louthan claimed that the bullets 
ricochet from rain drop to rain drop in an 
ascending manner. The reason for the 
bullet always striking the top of the rain 
drops is that the drops hurried up to avoid 
being hit, and since gravity would not allow 
them to hurry up they hurried down. 

Results of all matches follow: 


PISTOL SECTION 


MATCH A-——S. W. RAPID-FIRE PISTOL INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


Name and addrese Score 
2. cd. Te, Bee, Be Se, asd c0cece 186 x 200 
eS RO Oe 185 x 200 
3. M. L. Mowrey, Dallas, Tex. ......... 184 x 200 


MATCH B—S. W. INDIVIDUAL ANY-PISTOL MATCH 


Name and addrese Score 
1. M. lL. Mowreg, Dallas, Tem... ....0200- 263 x 300 
2. F. B. Naill, Fort Worth, . rere 253 x 300 
3. J. W. Louthan, Norman, Ws s<a0 236 x 300 


MATCH C-——S. W. TIMED-FIRE PISTOL CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCH 


Name and address Score 
1. F. B. Naill, Fort Worth, Tex. ....... 97x 100 
S. 2; Ge, Dees I, cca ccvcacdcvece 97x 100 
3. M. L. Mowrey, Dallas, Tex. ......... 95 x 100 


MATCH D—S. W. SLOW-FIRE ANY-PISTOL MATCH 
Name and addresa Score 
1. M. L. Mowrey, Dallas, Tex. 189 x 200 


MATCH E—S. W. SLOW-FIRE PISTOL INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


er 


Name and addrese Score 
1. M. L. Mowrey, Dallas, Tex. ........ 100 x 100 
2. R. P. Patterson, Fort Worth, Tex.... 100x100 
3. R. T. Dorsey, Fort Worth, Tex. ..... 99 x 100 


MATCH G—S. W. SLOW-FIRE PISTOL TEAM CHAM- 
PIONSHIP MATCH 


Score 
eS, me. Me ores errr cr 464 x 500 
(Patterson, ‘Nail, Dorsey, Brown, Knight) 
O. Te. okt cen ods wee nes omas 436 x 500 
(Louthan, “Wood, Raven, Mowrey, Mc- 
Cubbin) 
MATCH H—S. W. INDIVIDUAL PISTOL CHAMPION- 
SHIP MATCH 
~— le pring: Score 
1. M. _ en 246 x 300 
3. F. Nei ‘ort Darth, Ra: 241 x 300 
3. J. Rett Dallas, Ms 2 0 ¢bydrcececse 238 x 300 
4. J. W. Louthan, Norman, Okla. ...... 230 x 300 
5. R. P. Patterson, Fort Worth, Tex.... 218 x 300 
MATCH P—S. W. TEAM PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 
Score 
D, Wet Wet, Fe. cceccsscescnance 1,185 x 1,500 


rth, Tex. 
(Patterson, Naill, Brown, Dorsey, 
Knight) 
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PE ee ere eoeee 1,091 x 1,500 
(Louthan, Wood, Raven, *Mowrey, 
McCubbin) 


RIFLE SECTION 


MATCH I-—-S, W. DEWAR CONDITIONS—INDIVIDUAL 
MATCH 


Name and addrese Score 
1. N. W. Smith, Fort Worth, Tex. ..... 387 x 400 
SIG ©. Geek, Dallas, Dem. se cscesecs. 386 x 400 
3. Thurman Randle, Fort Worth, Tex... 835 x 400 
4. L. C. Turner, Fort Worth, Tex. .. 384x400 

MATCH J—S. W. SMALL-BORE INDIVIDUAL 200- 

YARD CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 

Name and address Score 
1. C. E. Watson, Dallas, Tex. ... 198 x 200 
2. J. L. Raven, Austin, Tex. .. 191x200 
3. J. M. Harris, Dallas, Tex. - 191 x 200 





MATCH K—S. W. SMALL-BORE INDIVIDUAL CHAM- 
PIONSHIP MATCH 





Name and addrese Score 
ce oe ee Serre 291 x 300 
2. J. L. Raven, Austin, Tex. ...... .. 289 x 300 
3. Thurman Randle, Fort Worth, Tex. .. 289x300 
4. C. E. Watson, Dallas, re -. 286x300 
5. N. W. Smith, Fort Worth, Tex. ..... 286 x 300 

MATOH L—S. W. TWO-MAN TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 
Team Score 
Gc SL, NS. orca cheddcceccoes 394 x 400 

(sameee Randle, N. W. Smith) 

2. pe ee hi Wes 6+ KORdD 00 00,00 - 392x400 


(R. C. Fok 0. O. Cook) 


MATOH M—S. W. SMALL-BORE INDIVIDUAL 50-YARD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Name and addrese Score 
1. Thurman Randle, Fort Worth, Tex.... 371 x 400 
3. ¥. A. Moores, Dalian, Tem, cccccesce 365 x 400 
5. We Wee, Bee, TOE. .ccccccece 364 x 400 
MATCH N—S. W. SMALI-BORE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 
Team Score 
ee eR ee ee 1,474 x 1,500 
(Randle, Patterson, Smith, Knight, 
Turner) 
Or Ses Vs We ts ene cee on 1,467 x 1,500 
(Watson, Pope, Moore, Harris, 
Cook) 
MATCH O—NIGHT MATCH—200 YARDS 
Name and address Score 
1. R. P. Patterson, Fort Worth, Tex.... 191x200 
3.6. TE, SEGRE, GEG, TO... gccc.cceve 189 x 200 
Ss es Te. Maven, Betin, TOR: ow wc ccccce 188 x 200 


GREENE COUNTY CLUB WINS HUD- 
SON VALLEY CHAMPIONSHIP 


GREENE COUNTY won the small-bore cham- 
pionship series from the Hudson Valley Rifle 
League by taking two matches out of three 
during the month of April. 

The Hudson Valley Rifle League Team 
was composed of three men from each of 
their four clubs—Fort Orange American 
Legion Club, of Albany; Stuyvesant Rifle 
Club, of Stuyvesant; Hudson Rifle Club 
and Columbia Rifle Club, of Hudson—the 
Greene County team being composed of 
three men from each of the four active 
clubs in the county—namely, Catskill Rifle 
Club, Mohican Rifle Club, of Cairo, Cox- 
sackie Rod and Rifle Club, of Coxsackie, 
and Basic Creek Rifle Club, of Freehold. 
The teams being composed of twelve men 
each, the ten high scores of each team com- 
posed the scores by which the matches were 
decided. 

The scores of the matches were as follows: 


FIRST MATCH, AT ALBANY—5 SHOTS EACH POSITION 
aT 50 YARDS 


Hudson Valley 


Greene County 
naa 
Walsh 


Final ...... 1,650 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


SECOND MATCH, AT CATSKILL—5 SHOTS EACH PO- 
SITION AT 75 FEET 














Hudson Valley Greene County 
DET esac rcteave 175 0 ee 155 
Laraway .......- 163 .. erasers 169 
Mero re 161 Bere eee 148 
BOMeGMs ceccsccce 163 NL, x60 a8 60.60 139 
ee ee 187 a SS 159 
Deukoskie ....... 113 OS ae 158 
Lawrence ........ 154 |. aS 163 
Gage ntenaen SS: 2 ll eee 156 
ee ee 166 Bonesteel ........ 167 
a eer ree ee (SE Cec asviele csc 157 

oo sindesleawe 146 RO eee 150 
TORE ccecccccces 164 — ee 159 
: re 1,928 . ae 1,880 
eS ee 259 rere y 287 
ew csis - 1,669 Final ...... 1,£93 


THIRD MATCH, AT CATSKILL (SAME CONDITIONS AS 
PRECEDING ONE) 


(Won by Greene County by 7 points) 








Greene County Hudson Valley 
Bonesteel 0 ere 179 
C. Story ere 155 
Morgan eres 174 
WEE ace 4-00 e6.6 eee 151 
Albright Van Alystyne .... 155 
ae ukoskie ; ia 
Vosburg Lawrence 
re Gage 
Sheppard Fealey 
Brous Fenner 
Harring Snyder 
H. Story ee 4 sas 0eeeaes 156 
ree 1,972 Te <aseus 1,910 
CHALLENGES 


LOVELAND RIFLE Ctius, E. W. Behrend, sec- 
retary, Loveland, Colo., is open for Postal 
Matches with any clubs shooting the 
small-bore rifle. 

Joprin Rirte Civus, E. H. Shackelford, 
manager, 1019 E. 3rd Street, Joplin, Mo., 
challenges any clubs to four position gal- 
lery matches. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT CHILLICOTHE 


In ‘spITE of cold, wind and rain, there 
was a fine turn-out of interested small-bore 
marksmen at the recent all-day shoot held 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. Forty-eight shooters 
fired during the various matches. 

The Chillicothe Rifle Club did exception- 
ally well in providing an excellent range that 
was well managed, with Captain Bundy as 
executive officer. The trophies in the form 
of silver cups presented by Chillicothe mer- 
chants and a set of three—gold, silver and 
bronze—plaques provided by Col. Wm. A. 
Tewes, were the best ever offered for out- 
door competition. 


Following is the score: 





MATCH NO. 1—50 YARDS, METALLIC SIGHTS—44 
ENTRIES 

Name Score Prize 
ee Re eee ee eer 198 $2.75 

Silver cup presented by Henn & Henn 
28. L. A. Wilkens—13V’s 2.20 
39. E. Klinkel—10 V's ...... 1.32 
20. O. L. Seth—11 V's ..... -77 
38. G. J. Mundy—8 V's .. 55 
37. H. H. Jacobs—11 V's 1.66 
A Se ee SS Se eee: 1.10 
ie Se eee .66 
MATCH NO. 2—100 YARDS, METALLIC SIGHTS—44 

ENTRIES 

Name Score Prize 
i A a a eee ree 197 $2.75 

Silver cup by Fuch $ * capes 
28. L. A. Wilkens—12 V’s .......... 197 2.20 
OE a ar rs ee 195 1.32 
32. 8. Hathaway—5 V's ............ 193 ee 
I, OO UB os occ 0 0.6.0 sedans 193 .60 
Pe: ssn checwe os 60.0606 393 1.65 
Sie ee ee UO W'S. 2c ccciesees 193 1.10 

ee EL WN 06 ksian wee acod 193 -60 


MATCH NO. 3—AN AGGREGATE OF MATCHES 
NOS. 1 AND 2 


Name Score Prize 
oe fe ee ee ere 894 $2.75 
Col. Tewes Trophy—Gold 
SE OE go wc nc 6.6 0 + ghee 394 2.20 


Col. Tewes Trophy—Silver 
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Oi I na i ds tw on on ee 398 81.68 
Col. -" trophy Bronze 
24. J. SE shee OB CER bie's-s0.00b ed 1.32 
21. Z. E ol V's -77 
233..W. Rostrom ....... 5 
c's ey eee 1.10 
S. Hathaway—5 V's 66 
MATCH NO. 4—200 YARDS, ANY SIGHTS—31 ENTRIES 
Name Score Prize 
ok Ee earner e ae 97 $2.32 
Silver cup > Willis Jewelry Co. 
ee RE, og aa ara cc it Sw uiace 96 1.47 
ee Pee ere ee 96 1.47 
> Se ee ee 94 .54 
/ SE SPS Srna re po orn 95 1.16 
BO. Go Te. SUE —"OM Bie os siorwicecics 95 77 
MATCH NO. 5—SWEEPSTAKES, 50, 100, AND 200 
YARDS—43 ENTRIES 
Name Score Prize 
ee ee eee eee ee 392 $2.75 
Silver gs 3 A Ward & Floecker 
ot. Siena ch cea wue Cewesé 389 2.20 
22. J. e NN gcd aie -ere cea ak oo saee 382 1.32 
- Ag A eS on era 375 717 
= ae rr 370 55 
ee OM EE. agen s bt base ewes ea 384 1.65 
ey AD Sos 5 ole ereee ks carte 378 1.10 
eS Sf ee See a 373 .66 


ROSS COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP—20 ENTRIES—SAME 


AS MATCH NO. 3 
Sgt. Clark Mann 
Silver cup by Stocklin & Herrnstein. 


CONNECTICUT RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
SPRING MATCHES 


WitTH nearly one hundred shooters pres- 
ent the spring matches of the Connecticut 
State Rifle Association, held on the State 
range at East Haven, May 19, were a 
great success. 

The principal match of the day was the 
Stewart Match, open to teams of five from 
any rifle club or military unit, 10 shots 
prone and 10 shots standing, any military 
rifle or sporting modification of same. With 
the exception of a few Krags, all used the 
Springfield. There were fourteen teams en- 
tered in this match, no competitor being 
allowed to shoot on more than one team. 

First place went to the Capitol City Rifle 
Club, of Hartford, Team No. 1, with 455 
points; second, Bridgeport Rifle Club, Team 
No. 1, with 453 points; and third, Quin- 
nipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, of New 
Haven, 447 points. A prize awarded to 
fifth place went to the Bridgeport Rifle 
Club, Team No. 2, with 439 points, and 
seventh place prize to the Lufbery Rifle 
Club, Wallingford, with 431. 

The prize for first military team went to 
the First Company, Governor’s Foot Guards, 
of Hartford, with 439 points, and second to 
the Twentieth Fleet Division, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, of Bridgeport, with 441 points. 
The Bridgeport Rifle Club, Team No. 2, 
and the First Company Foot Guards were 
tied with 439 points each, but the Bridge- 
port team outranked the Foot Guards by 
a higher score in the standing position. 

There was also an individual match over 
the same course, with a total of 39 entries, 
first place being won by Earl Naramore, of 
Bridgeport, with 94 points; second, A. J. 
Griffin, of East Hartford, 93 points; third, 
J. R. Nielson, of Hartford, 93 points; and 
fifth, G. Wilkinson, of Bridgeport, 92 points. 

In addition to the cash prizes, merchan- 
dise prizes were awarded as follows: Fourth, 
Captain Sargent, 93; sixth, Eric Johnson, 91; 
eighth, E. J. Doyle, 91; tenth, C. A. Picker- 
ing, 90; twelfth, S. A. Colborne, 90. 

The match was interrupted at 3:30 p. m. 
by a heavy electrical storm, which stopped 
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the shooting for about half an hour, then 
turned into a steady drizzle, in which the 
shooting was finished. There would have 
been well over fifty entries in the indi- 
vidual match had it not been for the storm. 

There were twelve targets in use on the 
200-yard range all day. 

E. E. CooKE, 
Sec’y, Conn. State Rifle Association. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB THREATENS 
WESTRIC LEAD IN RIFLEMAN 
TROPHY MATCH 


THE big margin by which the Westric 
Rifle Club has been leading the field in the 
American Rifleman Trophy Match is now 
threatened by the latest club to enter the 
contest—the East End Rod and Gun Club, 
of Pittsburgh. With its first entry the 
East End outfit amassed a total of 105 
points to attain second place. The Westric 
contingent, however, continues to lead the 
field with a total of 152 points. Piling up 
80 points in the past month, the Morris 
(Minnesota) Rifle Club jumped to third 
place, three points ahead of the Burbank 
(California) Rifle Club. Fifth and sixth 
places are now held by the Rippowam Rifle 
and Gun Club, of Stamford, Conn., and the 
Ogilvie (Minnesota) Rifle Club, respectively, 
while the next three positions are “solid 
California.” 

The American Rifleman Trophy Match is 
being conducted throughout 1929 in the in- 
terest of affiliated rifle clubs of the Asso- 
ciation. Conditions are drawn up along the 
same general lines as an actual shooting 
match. The “ammunition” to be used, for 
instance, may be any evidence or argument 
which will promote the N. R. A. and what 
it stands for, while “targets” must be worth- 
while American sportsmen to whose atten- 
tion the Association and the work it is do- 
ing for the shooting game has not yet been 
called. Entries may be made by club sec- 
retaries at any time during 1929. Credit 
is given on the basis of new memberships, 
subscriptions, and Postal Match entries sub- 
mitted on the special blanks provided for 
this purpose. Clubs are furnished a supply 
of the blanks as soon as listed as competi- 
tors. There is no entry fee for the match; 
but two handsome loving cups and other 
prizes are to be awarded the winning or- 
ganizations at the end of the calendar year. 

Club secretaries whose clubs are not al- 
ready entered in the American Rifleman 
Trophy Match should write National Head- 
quarters, asking for further information and 
a supply of the special entry blanks. Credit 
for any new memberships, subscriptions, or 
match entries which have been sent in by 
the secretary or any club members since 
January 1, 1929, if duly listed by the secre- 
tary when enrolling, will be allowed. 

Standing of the leading clubs follows: 


COMPARATIVE STANDINGS—THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN TROPHY MATCH—JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 
10—101 cLUBS ENTERED 


Number of 
Rank Club and address points 
1. Westric Rifle Club, Chicago, Ill. ......... 152 
2. East End Rod and Gun Club, 
PE, Ds a ebccoctowscecvesccsecs 105 
3. Morris Rifle Club, Morris, Minn. ........ 85 
4. Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club, 
UNE, -CONEEEE, 2 Pa libls cd celtuhes shel sacs 82 
5. Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, 
I, I. sacar 0 e-08'5:5.40 osc aawes 73 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


6. Ogilvie Rifle Club, Ogilvie, Minn. ....... 56 
7. Junior Mechanics ‘Rifle poe Pi Club, 

ee, Se 96940950. 4 166 AME SED OO 80000 55 
8. Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, 

San Francisco, My bs sh ee 6 vans 66345050 47 
9. Roberts Island Rifle Club, Stockton, Calif.. 45 
10. Fort Worth Rifle and Pistol Club, 

OMe Wom Pee... oo ek sb Seas bs scccse ses 40 
ua, Connoquenessing : wg Gun and Rod 

CoD, DOR, TP, 6 old v owbh-o6 cee eoees 39 


11. Glendale Rifle iP Boveiver Club, 


Ce SM ss senccckhes hotiebes 6680 39 
12. American Legion and Civilian Gun Club, 

Seruthere Aw oie ds hokk Fine c dee Ha 35 
13. Sea Girt = ‘pa Pistol Club, 

Sea Girt, Da SG Ue eT c.0 0.0 SECO: oS 33 
14. Tacoma National Rifle and Revolver Club, 

NR TL, sn he ee tee hh oh ate 6 mba 31 
15. Carter Rifle Club, Carter, Mont. ......... 30 


16. Lincoln Rifle and Pistol Club, Lincoln, Nebr. 29 


17. Brooklyn Rifle Club, Brooklyn, N. coves BF 
18. Des Moines Rifle and Revolver Slab 

eh es ED. oo « 6:03. 6's 84S eee Rew 26 
19. Olympic Club, San Francisco, Calif. ...... 24 
20. Alhambra Rifle -_ Revolver Club, 

De BE, oo. wiv 4:4.0,0:5,0% saunge'oee 1 


2 
20. Santiago Rifle Club, Santa Ana, Calif.. 21 


SECOND CORPS AREA RESERVE OF- 
FICERS’ TOURNAMENT 


AN EVENT which should hold much inter- 
est for rifle-club secretaries was staked at 
Peekskill, N. Y., on May 25 and 26, when 
approximately 150 officers of the Reserves 
of the Second Corps Area turned out for 
the first of what is hoped to be an annual 
series of rifle and pistol matches. 

The idea of the match was originally con- 
ceived in the Ordnance Reserve Section by 
Maj. J. W. (Jack) Hession. On the Tourna- 
ment Committee were such _ well-known 
shooters as Col. Fred M. Waterbury, Capt. 
Thomas R. Mullen and Capt. L. J. (Larry) 
Corsa. Frank Kahrs, of the Remington com- 
pany, was the chief range officer, and George 
Amouroux, Lew Weldin, and J. H. Fitzger- 
ald, assistant range officers. Maj. Henry N. 
Marsh acted as statistical officer. 

In order to give everybody an even break 
men who had previously qualified as Sharp- 
shooter, or higher, were entered in Class A 
Matches, and all others were entered in 
Class B. 

The .30-caliber rifle matches were staged 
on Saturday afternoon, and that night the 
United States Signal Corps moving picture, 
“Flashes of Action,” was shown for the en- 
tertainment of the competitors. Another 
film, “Bear Hunting in Alaska,” loaned by 
Mr. J. M. Holzworth, followed. 

Shooting started again early Sunday morn- 
ing, with the .22-caliber rifle and .45-caliber 
pistol events. 

The high aggregate score for the .30- 
caliber rifle matches in Class A went to Ma- 
jor Hession, and in Class B to Major Ham- 
mons. 

Class A of the .22-caliber events was led 
by Captain Corsa, and Class B was again 
topped by Major Hammons. 

Class A aggregate for the pistol was won 
by Lieutenant Clare, and Class B by Lieu- 
tenant Harrison. 

The match was a great success from every 
standpoint, and it is to be hoped that simi- 
lar events will be staked during the outdoor 
season in various other corps areas. 


INTERNATIONAL TEAM SELECTED 
(Continued from page 9) 

of physical condition. The team captain was 

also very much pleased with the showing 

of Frank Parsons and E. O. Swanson, two 

other young college men whose total scores 
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were slightly better than those of both 
Renshaw and Blount, but whose shooting 
is not as yet quite as consistent as that of 
the two men selected. Officers of the team 
believe that with another year’s practice 
both Parsons and Swanson will be in the 
peak of condition, while all members of 
the team are unanimous in advancing the 
opinion that Renshaw and Blount may yet 
win places on this year’s squad. 

With the 1929 Internationals scheduled 
to be fired at Stockholm, Sweden, August 
16, there remains ample time for regular 
daily work-outs; so that the team should be 
in Al condition when it competes with twelve 
other nations to decide the Free-Rifle Cham- 
pionship of the world. Our team will sail 
on the President Roosevelt from New York, 
July 16, arriving in Sweden July 26. This 
early arrival is looked upon with much 
satisfaction, since the team will be able to 
go through regular daily practice preceding 
the big match. It is possible that arrange- 
ments can be made for our team to use 
the same range as will be used when the 
Internationals are fired on August 16. 

Telegraphic good wishes or other greet- 
ings for the team’s success, if addressed in 
care of Maj. Ralph Keyser, Team Captain, 
U. S. International Rifle Team, Vanderbilt 
Hotel, New York City, for delivery July 
15, will be welcomed by the team, and will 
go a long way toward giving them the kind 
of send-off they rightfully deserve. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


THERE has been established at Na- 
tional Headquarters a Publicity Bu- 
reau. This Bureau is mailing out to 
newspapers all over the country vari- 
ous news items pertaining to the rifle- 
and pistol-shooting game. The publi- 
cation of news in regard to rifle- and 
pistol-shooting will do a great deal to 
indicate to people that rifle- and pis- 
tol-shooting is a sport engaged in by 
honest men rather than by criminals 
only. It will help to strengthen local 
clubs. 

In order that the Publicity Bureau 
may know what newspapers are print- 
ing shooting news, it is necessary that 
clippings be gathered together from 
all over the United States as these 
news items appear. The co-operation 
of all members of the Association in 
clipping from their local newspapers 
items pertaining to the rifle- and pis- 
tol-shooting game and mailing them to 
the Publicity Bureau, National Rifle 
Association, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will enable this Bureau to 
function very much more efficiently 
than if it has to “shoot in the dark” 
without knowing which of its news re- 
leases are being published and which 
papers are printing them. Get the 
habit of looking over your paper for 
shooting news, particularly that bear- 
ing a Washington date line, and send 
the clippings to National Headquarters. 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


(A Unit of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 
the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 





Junior Matches at Perry 


LANS for a gala week of instruction and 

competition are now completed for the 
Junior riflemen of America who attend the 
National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
Each succeeding year there has been a de- 
cided increase in interest and enrollment in 
the Junior program and this year will be 
no exception. 

The matches will be conducted during 
the three-week period commencing August 
25 and ending September 15. The School 
of Instruction will be held during the first 
week, and it is at this time that the Junior 
events will be fired. Every member of the 
Junior Rifle Corps should arrange to attend 
these matches. Camp Perry is an unusual 
place—a tented city. You Ccouldn’t select 
a better place to spend a vacation and at 
the same time mingle with more than two 
thousand of the greatest shots in the country. 

Camp Perry is located 6 miles from Port 
Clinton and 2 miles from Lacarne, Ohio. 
Both stations are on the main line of the 
New York Central Railroad, 30 miles east 
of Toledo and 80 miles west of Cleveland. 
Most trains on the New York Central Road 
stop at Lacarne. Tickets may be purchased 
direct to Camp Perry and baggage checked 
to this destination. Near the railroad sta- 
tion at camp a bureau of information and 
a receiving and assignment station is es- 
tablished under the direction of competent 
officers. Immediately upon arrival all com- 
‘ petitors should report to this bureau. There 
will be no delay in assignment as a special 
area in camp is set aside for all Junior 
competitors. Equipment is provided, al- 
though each member will be responsible for 
the equipment furnished, such as _ cots, 
mattresses, pillows, blankets, etc. Bed 
sheets, pillowcases and the like must be 
furnished by the competitor. 

The first day in camp will be devoted al- 
most entirely to instruction. Individuals 
will be given special coaching and _ in- 
structed in the proper handling and use 
of the rifle in positions. 
as much of the national championship as 
possible a minimum age limit of 12 years 
has been established. As Junior members 
are permitted to compete until they become 
19 years of age competitors will be divided 
into two distinct groups firing the identical 
course daily. In the National Individual 


In order to make © 


Championship Match, which will be con- 
ducted on the final day, age restrictions will 
be eliminated and all members in camp will 
fire the four-position match to determine 
the National Individual Champion. 

Those of you who have previously at- 
tended these matches know what it is to 
compete in a national shoulder-to-shoulder 
match. You are the best advertisement 
the Corps has for building these Junior 
matches. A word from you to your friends 
will go a long way toward creating interest 
and making this camp nationally repre- 
sentative. Let’s all make our Camp Perry 
plans early. 

PRoGRAM OF JUNIOR COMPETITION 


Open to—Any individual or club member of 


the N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps, 12 years 


of age or over. 

When fired—August 26 through August 31. 

Entrance fee—$1. This includes all Junior 
match events and Junior membership in 
the National Rifle Association. 

Targets—N. R. A. J. R. C. Official 5-bull’s- 
eye targets only. 

Range—S0 feet. 

Rifle—Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Ammunition—Any .22-caliber rim-fire. 

Sights—Any metallic. 

Positions—Prone, sitting, kneeling and stand- 
ing. (See course of fire.) 

Classifications—Competitors will be classified 
into two groups by ages for the daily 
matches. Age classifications will not be 
considered in the National Individual 
Championship on the final day. 

Prizes—One silver and two bronze medals 
to winners in each group in each daily 
match. One gold, one silver and one bronze 
medal to three high in the National Indi- 
vidual Championship Match. 

Assembly—Camp will assemble promptly at 
8 o’clock each morning, when orders for 
the day will be read, with special an- 
nouncements, including the standings in 
each of the daily matches. Each morn- 
ing before going to the range one hour 
will be devoted to instruction. 

Range open—9:30 to 11:30 a. m.; 2 to 
4:30 p. m. 

Qualification—Competitors will be given an 
opportunity throughout the week to qualify 
for N. R. A. J. R. C. individual medal 
decorations. 
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Long-range instruction and firing—Added in- 
struction on long-range work will be given 
members desiring to stay at camp after 
the close of the Junior events. The 
small-bore ranges will be available to 
Junior members. 

Camp games and sports—There is ample 
time after the matches for sports, games 
and swimming before dinner. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 26 
Organization into groups; explanation of 
object, purpose and membership of the 

N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps; brief outline 

of week’s program. The remainder of the 

day will be devoted to instruction, includ- 
ing care and cleaning of the rifle, explana- 
tion and demonstration, sighting and aim- 
ing, practice work including the gun sling, 
taking up of slack, breathing, general rules 
and positions, trigger-squeeze, sight-adjust- 
ment, range rules, safety precautions. Time 
permitting, members will be allowed on the 
range for practice and medal qualifications. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 27—PRONE MATCH 

Course of fire—30 shots for record, prone. 

Prizes—One silver and two bronze medals 
to the three high places in each group. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28—PRONE, SITTING 

MATCH 

Course of fire—40 shots for record, 20 shots 
prone and 20 sitting. 

Prizes—One silver and two bronze medals 
to the three high places in each group. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 29—PRONE, SITTING, 

KNEELING MATCH 

Course of fire—30 shots for record, 10 
prone, 10 sitting and 10 kneeling. 

Prizes—One silver and two bronze medals 
to the three high places in each group. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30—PRONE, SITTING, KNEEL- 

ING, STANDING MATCH 


Course of fire—40 shots for record, 10 
prone, 10 sitting, 10 kneeling and 10 
standing. 

Prizes—One silver and two bronze medals 
to the three high places in each group. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 31—NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Open to—All members of the N. R. A. J. 
mA, 

Course of fire—40 
prone, 10 sitting, 
standing. 

Prizes—Gold medal to the winner, and the 
title “National Individual Champion.” 
Silver and bronze medals to second and 
third places. 


shots for record, 10 
10 kneeling and 10 


FRESNO, CAMERON AND MALDEN 
HIGH WINNERS IN 1928-29 BI- 
WEEKLY INTERCLUB MATCHES 
BEGINNING with the first week of October, 

1928, approximately 75 Junior Rifle Clubs 

have competed in interclub matches _bi- 


weekly for a period of nine months. In 
order to eliminate a dragging out of one 
long contest the program provided for three 
short series of matches—the first series con- 
sisting of six matches from October through 
December, the second series of six matches 
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from January through March and the third 
series from April to June. These matches, 
fired in the prone position, allowed for ten 
competitors, the five high scores to count 
for team total. In each series there were 
three classifications, grouping the better 
shooting outfits in Class A, the less experi- 
enced in Class B and new clubs in Class C. 
In each classification points were allotted 
the ten high teams according to standing in 
multiples of 30 to 300 in Class A, 20 to 
200 in Class B and 10 to 100 in Class C. 
Special cup trophies were presented the 
three high teams in each class in each series 
of matches. 

Fresno High School’s first team, of Fresno, 
Calif., set the pace throughout the three 
series among A Division teams, taking first 
honors and the cup trophies. In seventeen 
matches it was possible to make 5,100 points. 
By consistent and remarkable shooting this 
team, led by Maj. Z. S. Leymel, totaled 
5,010, which entitled them to the champion- 
ship for the year and a special winner’s 
trophy. Medals were also included for dis- 
tribution to the five members of the team 
instrumental in bringing this honor to the 
institution. 

The Western High School’s team, of 
Washington, D.°C., carried off second-place 
honors in the last two series and third hon- 
ors in the first series. The first team of 
Kemper Military School, of Boonville, Mo., 
took these honors in the first series. War- 
ren Harding High, of Bridgeport, Conn., and 
the Porterville Union High School, of Por- 
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terville, Calif., took third honors in the 
second and third series, respectively. 

The first team of the Cameron Junior 
Rifle Club, of Alexandria, Va., winner in 
the first series of matches, continued through- 
out the third series and successfully carried 
off winning honors for the special cup tro- 
phy and medals among B Division teams. 
Washington University, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Evanston Township High School, 
of Evanston, IIl., took first honors in the 
second and third series. The second team 
of the Malden High School, of Malden, 
Mass., the Greenbrier Military School, of 
Lewisburg, W. Va., and the first team of 
the Malden High School took second place 
in the three series, respectively, while the 
Luther High School, of Luther, Okla., the 
second team of Malden High School and the 
Richmond Hill High School, of Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., took third honors in the three 
series, respectively. 

Teams were reclassified at the beginning 
of each series of matches, the qualifying 
scores being raised for each class. Malden 
High’s second team had the highest aggregate 
of points for the three series among C Di- 
vision teams, winning the special trophy and 
medal awards. This team was also suc- 
cessful in taking first honors in the last 
series of matches. Cameron’s first team 
took first honors in the first series, and the 
third team of Malden High first honors in 
the second series. Second honors went to 
the Central High School, of Newark, N. J., 
the fourth team of Kemper Military School, 


BULLETIN NO. 5 


DIVISION : 





(485-500) 


Total 3 
Organization Address Score Pts otal series 
1. Fresno High, Ist Team (lst pl., Win.) ...... ae ee 498 300 1,470 5,010 
2. Western High er re eer Washington, D. C. ...... 496 270 1,260 3,990 
Se ee SO rere Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 493 240 990 3,600 
4. Porterville Union High, lst Team (3rd pl.)...Porterville, Calif. ....... 492 210 1,140 2,100 
B. Da Be, Se Tonnes ce scvecccnceses Prem, Gell, ....<..+... 4 2 990 3,180 
6. Greenbrier Military School ........... o«s sO, TE. VO. cxcnes 490 150 970 1,7&0 
7. Turlock Union High, Ist Team ............. TUPeeOe, GENE. sccccc 478 120 780 2,010 
8. Porterville Union High, 2nd Team .......... Porterville, Calif. ..... 475 90 770 1,390 
DIVISION B (465-484) 
Total 3 
Organization Address Score Pts. Total series 
1. Centennial J. R. C., lst Team ........... A, I: ons 6 4 0:0:408% 484 200 600 970 
2. Malden High, 1st Team (2nd pl.) ........... Malden, Mass. .......... 483 180 800 1,780 
S. Washimgeenh UNIVGESY 2.0 ccccsescectcves eee 483 180 540 1,300 
4. Western High, Girls’, Ist Team ............. Washington, D. C. ...... 483 180 480 990 
5. Evanston Township High (lst pl.) ......... on a ee 481 160 880 1,860 
6. Blodgett Vocational High, Ist Team .........Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 478 140 360 1,220 
Tc Ee EE 50 nso 05.000 05404) e0be Waterbury, Conn. ....... 478 140 280 790 
8. Richmond Hill High (3rd pl.) ...........0.. Richmond Hill, N. Y . 474 120 620 2,070 
©. Sees 2... Th, Be TOO: ac cc cccciewcccic MS kon won me's 474 120 240 260 
10. Cameron J. R. C., 1st Team (Win.) ........ Alexandria, Va. ........ 470 100 500 2,880 
11. Lewis and Clark High, 1st Team 5 ee, WHI. nse cena 468 80 380 1,330 
a ee SE Pk Sa secene kesewcs SS + ae 465 60 360 1,630 
SE EE Babb <acccSebcctcbocsetvasaveus Waterbury, Conn. ...... 462 40 160 250 
eS tS eee er er er Baltimore, Md. ......... 460 20 320 320 
oe ge. Sere eee Winchester, Va. ........ Gee. <s< 270 270 
Se, De PR, FT, o-oo 00-0 0s wre we eee SS Ree ree GAT 4. 130 140 
Ee, CE WE- SEE Kn vccncoceveceetaneees La Verne, Calif. ........ See «se 110 600 
DIVISION O (BELOW 465) 
Total 3 
Organization Address Score Pts. Total series 
1. Malden High, 2nd Team, (1st pl., Win.) ..... a ee 476 100 350 1,880 
2. Cameron J. R. C., 2nd Team, (2nd pl.) .....- Semen. “WO. 6. kt c te 471 90 310 1,410 
3. Blodgett Vocational High, Girls’ ............ SS SS SS er 468 80 170 300 
i, iid ied Ak dae 6h bee ade.c onan Winfield, Kans. ......... 463 70 110 290 
eS rrr reer Teer eer tL Davenport. Iowa ........ 458 60 110 110 
Ro CS UU OF=ESA eee eee TOG, WOM ont massnr 457 50 70 70 
eS OM Oe eee ree es, 2. Serer 455 40 250 400 
, De a Eo e wen mnanee se owneee ae New Meadows, Idaho 450 30 60 60 
9. Blodgett Vocational High, 2nd Team ..... a Me oe a5 on 8 hae 442 20 210 1,020 
10. Lewis and Clark High. 2nd Team ...........Spokane, Wash. ........ 442 20 40 660 
11. Cranford Scout Rifle Club ...........0.s0000 oo ee a 10 40 40 
a, SE TIE? ood d0 W604 os 0010 68 0.0 0 60 8 ems Philadelphia, Pa. ....... oe ee <—e ina 
13. Crosby High, Girls’ Waterbury, Conn. .. ee eee aan 80 
14. Boy Scout Rifle Club Greenfield. Mass. ........ 351 
15. Horlick High ......:. Se SUN s daw cacaceee Ge 





DISQUALIFIED—-TARGETS NOT PROPERLY EXECUTED 


Lineoln High School, Salina, Kans. 
Onarga Military School, Onarga, III. 


Everett High, Everett. Wash. (unofficial targets). 
(late returns). 


Los Alamos Ranch School, Otowi, N. Mex. 
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of Boonville, Mo., and the second team of 
the Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of Alex- 
andria, Va., for the three series. The third 
team of Lewis and Clark High School, of 
Spokane, Wash., the Bonita Union High 
School, of La Verne, Calif., and the Central 
High School, of St. Paul, Minn., carried 
third-place honors for the third series. 

This plan will again be resumed in the 
fall, the first series to be conducted from 
October through December. The plan and 
conditions will remain the same unless con- 
crete suggestions and criticisms are submit- 
ted by instructors who have entered their 
teams and completed matches during the 
present season. The plan is always open to 
improvement and changes will be made as 
demands warrant them. 

It has been suggested that for the next 
series a special classification be included 
for teams desiring to compete in the four 
positions. The present plan specifies prone 
sheoting only; but inasmuch as the indi- 
vidual qualifications are made in four po- 
sitions, the suggestion was made with the 
idea that members would advance in the 
medal stages much more rapidly if actual 
team competition was provided, specifying 
definite stages. In this special expert di- 
vision there will be no breakdown in classi- 
fications by team scores. Clubs may enter 
either or both classifications—in fact, more 
than one team may be entered. We would 
like to hear from our instructors relative 
to the proposed plan with suggestions for 
making it a popular and successful one. 


(Bulletin No. 5 on this page gives the score.) 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


Wuat at first seemed the impossible has 
been accomplished during the past month 
by thirty-nine Experts and seven Distin- 
guished Riflemen. When first starting the 
course little did these members realize that 
they would ever make the grade, but by 
determination and constant practice they 
have made their goal. The month of May 
shatters all previous Expert records with 
39 members completing the Expert course 
fired in the four positions. 


EXPERTS 


Arthur Popp, Dundee, Ill. 

J. J. Calarco, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. D. Hickey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry Bauer, Washington, D. C. 
Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

G. E. Bursley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Donald Shafer, Ventura, Calif. 

Herman E. Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Daniel K. Stern, St. Paul, Minn. 
Doyle Andrews, Salina, Kans. 

Navarre Macomb, Pottstown, Pa. 
Charles W. Hessler, Hollywood, Calif. 
Richard Palotay, Los Angeles, Calif. 
William Seaver, Sausalito, Calif. 

Albert Taylor, Jacksonville, Tex. 

F. Hamilton Wright, Washington, D. C. 
George Edmunds, Jr., Lewisburg, W. Va. 
W. S. Burdette, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Robert Renz, St. Paul, Minn. 

Linden Bush, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Eileen Lucas, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

John Meredith, Richmond, Va. 

Robert Gibbons, Pueblo, Colo. 

Rex Keller, Pueblo, Colo. 

Joe Townsend, Pueblo, Colo. 

Robert McCracken, Pueblo, Colo. 

Ralph Ready, Pueblo, Colo. 

Arthur Roberts, Pueblo, Colo. 

Edwin Ironw, Chicago, Ill. 

John Miller, Owensboro, Ky. 

John Tenison, Sewanee, Tenn. 

W. R. Hudson, Sewanee, Tenn. 

D. L. Vaughan, Sewanee, Tenn. 

J. B. White, El Paso, Tex. 

Lawrence W. Crawford, Overbrook, Pa. 

Thomas Cooke, Washington, D. C. 

Edward B. Fremon, St. Louis, Mo. 

George J. Brenner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frank Sienkiewicz, Chicago, Ill. 

These members will now want to qualify 
for the highest award offered individual 
riflemen of the Corps, that of Distinguished 
Rifleman. The following members have re- 
cently been added to this list of honor, 
completing requirements not only in the 
four positions, but making their qualifying 
scores consecutively: 

DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMEN 


Andrew Comein, Chicago, Ill. 

Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Willoughby Sheane, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Louis Jallade, New York, N. Y. 
Meredith W. Mott, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kadzuo Yamaguchi, Arlington, N. J. 
Charles W. Conrad, St. Louis, Mo. 


GREATER CAMP SEASON 


Repies and requests that have come in in 
answer to letters sent to camp directors 
throughout the country, announcing’ the 
services of the N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps 
have been most gratifying. Those who have 
previously been affiliated have expressed the 
desire to continue with the program and 
many new camps for the first time will 
take on the sport. These directors appre- 
ciate the fact that rifle-shooting is naturally 
a camp activity and that it should be 
given its rightful place among the major 
sports. It belongs in camp, for it is an 
educational activity, teaching the attributes 
of concentration, self-control, patience, obe- 
dience and demands clean, wholesome living. 
We are this year operating in more camps 
than ever before in our history, for not 
alone will we be serving the private camps 
but numerous Scout, Y. M. C. A., institu- 
tional and independent camps as well. 

The National Camp Match in two di- 
visions—one for boy camps and the other 
for girl camps—promises to be bigger than 
ever. Camps have always shown a keen 
interest in these events, and with an added 
enrollment we may expect many changes in 
the camp standing. The matches this year 
may be fired at any time between June 15 
and August 3. All affiliated camps are eligi- 
ble to enter, and returns should reach Head- 
quarters not later than August 10. This 
date is set so that targets may be re- 
scored and trophies presented to the camps 
before the closing date. The special tar- 
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gets have already been prepared and will 
be mailed upon receipt of camp entries. 
Be sure to enter this event and make en- 
tries early. 

CAMP MATCH CONDITIONS 


Open to—Rifle Teams from Boys’ and 
Girls’ Summer Camps which are affiliated 
and in good standing with the N. R. A. 
J. R. C. A camp may enter as many 
teams as it wishes but no camper may 
fire on more than one team. 

Teams—A team will consist of not more 
than ten nor less than five campers. Boys’ 
and girls’ teams will compete in separate 
divisions of the Summer Camp Matches. 

Entries—Camps may enter these matches 
and receive match material as soon as 
they have properly registered with the 
ae 2, me G 

When fired—Targets may be fired any time 
between June 15 and August 3. 

Course—Ten record shots per man, prone. 
The score of the five highest members 
of a team will count as the team’s total 
score. 

Targets—Ten official N. R. A. J. R. C. 50- 
foot 5-bull’s-eye targets will be mailed 
to each team. Each member of: a team 
will fire his or her record shots on one 
match target, 2 shots at each bull’s-eye. 

Distance—50 feet from firing point to target. 

Rifles—Any small-bore firing any .22-cali- 
ber rim-fire ammunition. 

Sights—Metallic. 

Witness—All firing must be personally wit- 
nessed by the camp counselor who is in 
charge of rifle-shooting or someone ap- 
pointed by the camp director. 

Returns—All 10 targets fired or unfired for 
each team must be completely filled in 
and returned to National Headquarters on 
or before August 10. 

Prizes—The team winning first place in 
both the Boys’ and Girls’ Divisions will 
be awarded special medals and _ trophy. 
Also the title of “N. R. A. J. R. C. Camp 
Championship, 1929.” 


AN INEXPENSIVE OUTDOOR RANGE 


Durinc this season of the year when 
practically all institutional activities are con- 
ducted out-of-doors many requests are reach- 
ing National Headquarters asking for plans 
and information for the construction of a 
simple, safe and inexpensive rifle range. 
Regulation outdoor ranges start at 50 yards, 
but as all Junior qualifications and matches 
are fired at 50 feet, this distance only will 
be considered in giving briefly the descrip- 
tion and specifications for a suitable range. 

In cities and congested areas it is not 
advisable to attempt to construct an outdoor 
range. Look to the outskirts, where most 
likely a natural backstop is already provided 
in the form of a sand bank or hill. In prac- 
tically every summer camp nature has pro- 
vided such a backstop. The direction of fire 
when possible should be north or northeast, 
thus affording the best light for all-day 
shooting. 

A space fully 75 feet long and about 40 
feet wide is desirable. Where the slope 
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of the bank is too gradual a space about 
15 feet wide should be dug away level with 
the ground, leaving an abutment about 4 
feet high at right angles to the ground. The 
moved sand and dirt should be thrown on 
top to increase the height of the backstop, 
thus making it foolproof. 

About 4 feet in front of this backstop 
set two upright posts 8 or 10 feet apart, 
each extending above the ground about 
6 feet. Into each post drive two heavy nails, 
leaving them extend out about an inch, one at 
the proper height for standing and the other 
for prone shooting. 

Target frames are next constructed of 
1 x 2 inch, or 1 x 3 inch material 10 feet long 
and 10% inches wide. Sturdy screw eyes 
are set into the top edge of the frame at the 
proper distances apart, so that they may 
slip over the nails set in the posts at the 
backstop. Targets may be fastened to this 
frame with thumb tacks, or wire nails may 
be driven through the frame from the rear, 
so that the points project outward about 
an inch. Four nails, one for each corner of 
the targets, enable the members to quickly 
place the targets on the frame and to quickly 
remove them after they have been fired. Two 
such frames help make the range work run 
smoothly, for as one relay is firing the next 
relay can be attaching their targets. It is 
better to cover the face of the frame with 
cardboard or a light wood sheeting, serving 
as a backing for the targets and preventing a 
ripple or tearing on a windy or blustry day. 
Numerals are painted on the top cross bar 
of the frame at 24-inch centers to designate 
the targets. 

The firing point 50 feet from the backstop 
is the next to be considered. These points 
should be indicated by good-sized stakes 
painted white and numbered to correspond 
with the numbers on the target frames, so 
that a shooter may always be sure of the 
target he is supposed to be firing on. The 
firing point, if possible, should be raised 1 
foot off the ground at the forward side and 
should be graded down to the natural ground 
level about 6 feet to the rear. This con- 
struction provides a comfortable position for 
the shooter, brings the line of sights above 
the usual growth of bunch grass and provides 
drainage. Platforms may be used for firing 
points, but they must be solidly constructed. 
Many camps have added permanent shelters 
closed in on three sides, protecting the 
shooter from the elements, making it possible 
to carry on the sport in wet as well as 
pleasant weather. This is a good point to 
consider when constructing your outdoor 
range. However, in regulation competition 
over the longer ranges a shelter is allowed 
but four sides must be open. 


LAWRENCE WILKENS WINS JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


WITH a possible score of 400 fired in four 
stages, prone, Lawrence Wilkens, of Nor- 
wood, Ohio, wins the National Individual 
Championship of the Junior Rifle Corps. 
Outshooting a field of more than 250 com- 
petitors, representing practically every State 
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in the Union, the title and the gold medal 
in recognition is an achievement to be proud 
of. Wilkens, it will be recalled, last season, 
while attending the National Matches at 
Camp Perry, established a world’s record in 
the Short-Range Team Match, making a 
possible 400, firing 40 shots at the 50- and 
100-yard ranges. He was also one of the 
three Junior members among 20 competitors 
firing on the Dewar Team. The Dewar 
Match is an international match fired on 
home ranges, scores being exchanged by 
cable. 

Andrew Pierson, last year’s champion 
and also winner in the Individual Scho- 
lastic Match, placed second for the silver 
medal, with a score of 399. Pierson sub- 
mitted possibles in the first three strings, 
but dropped one point on his last target. 
Felix Kuzmicki, of Chicago, and William 
Richardson, of Porterville, Calif., tied with 
aggregate scores of 398. Felix Kuzmicki 
was given third honors and the bronze 
medal, as his scores outranked those of 
William Richardson, making 99 on each of 
his first two targets and possibles on the 
last two. Richardson’s scores were just 
the reverse. 

The contestants submitting complete re- 
turns are listed below according to rank. 
This event will go down in history as one 
of the finest individual matches conducted 
by the Corps, and National Headquarters 
extends its appreciation and  congratula- 
tions to the winner and competitors making 
it such a success. 

N. R. A. J. R. C. NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PRONE, 1929 
1 2 3 4 Total 

Name and address 
1. Lawrence Wilkens, 

Norwood, Ohio .- 100,,100 100 100 400 
2. Andrew Pierson, 

Cromwell, Conn. .. 100 100 100 99 399 
3. Felix Kuzmicki, 3 

Chicago, Ill. ..... 99 99 100 100 398 
4. William Richardson, 

Porterville, Calif. . 100 100 99 99 398 
5. Frank Sienkiewicz, 

Chicago, Ill. ..... 99 98 100 100 397 
6. Rodney Risley, 

Pottsville, N. Y. .. 100 98 99 100 397 
7. Donald Schulz, 

Chisago, Til. ..... 100 99 98 100 397 
8. Leighton Hicks, 

Porterville, Calif... 98 99 99 100 396 
9. Allan Hoody, iS 

Douglas, Ariz. ... 99 98 100 98 395 
10. Bradford Wiles, & 

Chicago, Ill. ..... 98 100 99 98 395 
11. Fred Lyman, . 

Gary, Ie. ..0.s 98 99 97 100 394 
12, Paul Hudson. 

Kittanning, Pa. 100 99 98 97 394 
13. J. Nunes, 

Porterville, Calif... 97 98 99 99 393 
14. Ray Whitney, 

Porterville, Calif... 98 97 98 99 392 
15. Austin George, 

Ardmore, Okina. Wc. 98 98 97 392 
16. Myron Giddings. 2 

Porterville, Calif... 98 100 97 97 392 
17. Hampton Weed, 

Porterville, Calif... 97 95 100 99 391 
18. Leo Pfeffer, 

New York. N. Y.. 97 99 96 99 391 
19. Albert McCormick, 

New Britain, Conn. 99 96 97 98 390 
20. Floyd Turner, . 

Fort Worth, Tex... 99 97 96 98 390 
21. Allan Sherman, 4 

Bridgeport, Conn.. 97 97 99 97 390 
22. Clinton Daley, 

Porterville, Calif... 99 98 97 96 390 
23. Perry MacNeal. i 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 98 98 94 99 389 
24. Leslie Kammerer, 

Chicago, Ill. ..... 98 97 94 99 388 
25. Donald Palmer. 

Porterville. Calif. . 97 97 97 97 388 
26. Barnaby Rudge. 

Wheeling, W. Va.. 96 99 97 96 388 
27. Oliver Jones. 

Oakland, Calif. ... 95 97 96 99 387 
28. Ralph Kerley. 

Porterville, Calif... 95 97 98 97 387 


. McGee Williamson, Jr. 


THE AMERICAN 


. George Heckel, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 94 


Wheeling, W. Va.. 96 
. Edward Halbert, Jr., 
Porterville, Calif... 96 


. Wilbur Kelly, 


Wheeling, W. Va.. 92 


. Charles Hooff, 


Alexandria, Va. .. 95 


. James Butterworth, 


Highland Park, Ill. 98 


. Emil Hergert, 


Woodhaven, N. Y.. 94 
. Page Smith, 

Porterville, Calif... 95 
. Christopher Markham, 


Ypsilanti, Mich.... 98 


. George Fleischmann, 


Richmond Hill, N.Y. 94 


. William Scheigert, 


nd... 96 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 95 
WwW 


Indianapolis, 


. Dwight Slade, 


«< "e. as, 
Porterville, Calif... 93 
. Howard Stoner, 
Fairfax, Calif. ... 94 
. John Robinson, 
Waterbury, Conn. 96 
. Kenneth Welch, 
ek, Te. s+.2s 88 


. Erie Henderson, 


Larkspur, Calif.... 95 


. Walter Simons, 


Forest Hills, N. Y. 9& 


. H. Zalewski, 

Chicago, Ill. ..... 94 
. William Attebery, 

St. Louis, Mo. ... 96 


. Alfred Schaefer, 


Richmond Hill, N.Y. 91 


Louis Blumer, 

St. Louis, Mo. ... 94 
. Albert Taylor, 
Jacksonville, Tex.. 92 
. Ruth Douglas, 

Dunedin, Fla. .... 93 


. Robert Buckle, 


Mill Valley, Calif.. 93 


. Hubert Curtis, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 95 


. Wilson Kelly, 


Wheeling, W. Va... 94 


. Chester Teague, 


San Dimas, Calif... 95 


. John Jefferson, 


Highland Park, Ill. 98 


. Vincent Miller, 


Denver, Colo. .... 97 
. William Davidson, 

i ie ar 95 
. Kenneth McGough, 

Steubenville, Ohio. 92 


. George Rosen, 


New York, N. Y... 95 


. Herbert Williams, 


Porterville, Calif... 93 
. Kenneth Risdon, 

Waterbury, Conn... 98 
. Arthur Roberts, 

Pueblo, Colo. .... 91 
. Otis Campbell, 

Detroit, Mich. ... 92 


. Mildred Maranville, 


Montrose, Calif. .. 96 


. Arthur Herath, 


Sharon, Mass. .... 91 


RIFLEMAN 
97 100 96 
99 96 96 
99 98 94 
96 100 98 
97 96 98 
98 97 93 
100 «95 96 
96 99 95 
98 93 95 
94 96 99 
95 96 96 
96 95 96 
96 98 95 
97 97 94 
96 98 92 
96 95 98 
92 98 96 
94 97 95 
96 92 98 
95 95 94 
99 98 92 
96 96 93 
94 94 98 
94 96 95 
93 98 94 
97 96 90 
92 94 97 
93 9% 94 
92 93 94 
89 94 96 
96 94 91 
95 93 95 
97 90 893 
95 96 91 
98 89 90 
95 93 95 
90 895 96 
91 92 94 
97 92 93 


384 
383 
383 
382 
382 


382 
381 
381 
381 
380 
380 
380 
379 
378 
378 
378 
378 
377 
377 
377 
376 
376 


68. Joseph Olton, 


New York, N. Y... 93 95 90 94 372 
69. Edward De Marco, 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 93 92 90 96 371 
70. Gonzalo Firpo, 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 95 92 93 90 370 
71. Charles R. Stephan, 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 86 96 89 98 369 
72. Robert Brown, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 92 86 93 97 368 
73. Harry Kaufmann, 

Staten Island, N.Y. 91 94 94 89 368 
74. Charles Mesurac, 

Woodhaven, N. Y.. 89 98 93 88 368 
75. George Gabriel, 

Waterbury, Conn.. 91 95 90 90 366 
76. Ansel Lyon, 

Detroit, Mich. .... 97 89 96 94 366 
77. Reginald Seidel, 

Woodhaven, N. Y.. 91 92 87 95 365 
78. Richard Baird, 

Elyria, Ohio ..... 87 98 90 90 365 
79. Louise Ellis, 

N. Hollywood, Calif. 87 92 90 95 364 
80. Hudson Comtois, 

Stapleton, S.I1, N.Y. 86 94 94 90 364 
81. David Gehringer, 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 92 88 94 90 364 
82. James Fisher, 

Eau Claire, Wis. .. 91 & 95 83 364 
83. Julian Arnold, Jr., 

Mill Valley, Calif.. 94 90 86 93 363 
84. Orlo Standen, 

Elyria, Ohio ...... 93 85 89 95 362 
85. Jack Andrews, 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 96 92 90 84 362 


86. Leon Trigon, 


Waterbury, Conn... 93 86 93 89 361 
87. Lawrence Brown, 

Syracuse, N. Y.... 90 90 91 88 359 
* 88. Grover Brown, 

Staten Island, N.Y. 86 92 88 92 358 
89. William Seaver, 

Sausalito, Calif..... 90 94 93 80 357 
90. John Weller, 

Richmond Hill, N.Y. 93 83 86 94 356 


PIQUA JUNIORS AGAIN DEFEAT 
URBANA 


EIGHTEEN of the Piqua Y. M. C. A. Jun- 
ior Rifle Club members, of Piqua, Ohio, 
accompanied by fathers and members of 
the Senior Club, made their way to Ur- 
bana, Ohio, to carry on the return match 
of the season. As was the casein the first 
match fired on the Piqua range the Urbana 
lads copped individual honors, but collec- 
tively they were unable to defeat the Piqua 
team. Raff, of Urbana, again made a possi- 
ble 100, while Davidson, of Piqua, was sec- 
ond with a 99. The five high scores were 


as follows: 

PIQUA URBANA 
Davidson ...... coe OO Pn:  keuneewecas ed 100 
ME wane seukud-a Ae Se ee 98 
Te “se. sees sans 98 Harenburg ........ 98 
ae 98 Thackeray ........ 97 
NE S<cedeseaee TS Be ecwsscsces - 94 


SUMMER SPECIAL! 


CLEANING ROD WITH JAG TIP 
For rifles with barrel not over 22 inches 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
Celluloid-covered Steel Ring Handle, Improved Jag Tip 
COMBINATION } 


Bs Ts 


2 Cleaning Rods 
100 .22-caliber Cleaning Patches 


CARRYING CASES— 
For Winchester, Model 52 


For Springfield M1 or Sporter (Specify which) 


$2.00 





N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 Barr Building 





Washington, D. C. 








ADDRESS: 





CALIBER-.22 WINCHESTER SINGLE- 
SHOT RIFLES 


NuMEROUS inquiries are being received 
concerning the sales of the caliber-.22 Win- 
chester single-shot rifles as appeared in the 
D. C. M. Notes of the June issue of the 
RIFLEMAN that, it is believed, a brief de- 
scription of this rifle will clarify many of 
the points in doubt. This rifle was originally 
procured by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice from the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co. for issue to rifle 
clubs, but since its replacement by the U. S. 
rifle, caliber .22, M-1922, M1, it has become 
obsolete, and this office is disposing of it 
to members of the National Rifle Association 
and rifle clubs at a very attractive price. 
This rifle is known as the No. 87 Winches- 
ter. It is a single-shot rifle chambered and 
rifled for the caliber-.22 short cartridge. It 
is a lever-operated heavy -barreled target 
rifle equipped with a No. 41 Lyman rear 
sight and metal front sight. 

As these rifles were originally packed in 
cartons of two rifles each, all sales will be 
made as outlined in the June issue of the 
RIFLEMAN, which specified that they would 
be sold only in pairs of two rifles at $7.50 
each, or $15 per pair. One rifle only will 
be sold to each individual member; but 
trifle clubs will be given the opportunity of 
purchasing sufficient rifles to meet the needs 
of the club. 


ISSUE OF THE M-1922, M1, RIFLES TO 
RIFLE CLUBS 


SEVERAL months ago letters were mailed 
from this office to all rifle clubs having the 
caliber-.22 Winchester single-shot rifles, in- 
forming them that these rifles were to be 
replaced by the U. S. rifle, caliber .22, M- 
1922, Ml. The clubs were extended the 
privilege of either purchasing the Winches- 
ter rifles at $2.50 each or asking this office 
for shipping instructions for their return to 
an arsenal. The clubs were also informed 
that after they had disposed of the Win- 
chester rifles by one of the above methods, 
requisition could be made for 
U. S. rifles, caliber .22, M-1922, M1. About 
75 per cent of the clubs have disposed of 
the Winchester rifles by one of the two 
methods mentioned and have been issued 
the new U. S. rifles, caliber .22, M-1922, 
M1, and from the reports which this office 
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has received they are proving highly satis- 
factory. This office is prepared to issue the 
new U. S. rifles, caliber .22, M-1922, M1, 
to all clubs as soon as they comply with 
the instructions which have been issued in 
regard to the disposal of the Winchester 
single-shot rifles. No further issues of the 
caliber -.22 short - rifle ammunition will be 
made. If through an oversight on the part 
of this office your club has not received in- 
structions relative to the disposal of the 
Winchester rifles, please write to the Di- 
rector of Civilian Marksmanship for in- 
structions for the disposal of these rifles 
and information for making requisition for 
the new U. S. rifles, caliber .22, M-1922, M1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 50- AND 75-FOOT 
GALLERY TARGETS 


Due to the high cost of transportation of 
gallery targets from this office to rifle clubs 
located on or near the Pacific coast an 
effort is being made whereby a supply of 
these targets will be placed at Benicia 
Arsenal, Calif., for distribution to clubs lo- 
cated in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, Nevada, Arizona and Utah. 

These targets are being procured from the 
Ordnance Department and are printed on 
paper instead of pasteboard as are those 
which the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice had printed and stored 
at this office. In the past, distribution of 
gallery targets has been made from this 
office, but there have been many complaints 
from clubs located near the Pacific coast as 
to the excessive cost of transportation on 
shipments of these targets. It is believed 
that this special concession will materially 
lessen the transportation charges to points 
within the above-named States. Distribu- 
tion of gallery targets to rifle clubs located 
in States other than those supplied from 
Benicia will continue to be made from this 
office. 


RETURN YOUR SHIPPING TICKETS 


THE attention of club secretaries is again 
invited to the numerous requests made by 
this office to be more prompt in the sign- 
ing and returning of shipping tickets and 
other correspondence pertaining to property 
and supplies issued to their clubs by this 
office. A large majority of club secretaries 


are very conscientious in their efforts to 
co-operate with the Director of Civilian 


Marksmanship and forward their signed 
shipping tickets without delay, but there is 
a small minority who upon receiving the 
shipping tickets lay them aside and evi- 
dently forget about them until their atten- 
tion is invited to the fact their shipping 
tickets have not been received. This causes 
needless correspondence from this office and 
requires time and effort that could be de- 
voted to matters of far greater importance 
in the promotion of rifle marksmanship in 
the various clubs. 

Now that hundreds of shipping tickets are 
being received weekly by club secretaries 
it is hoped that they will lend their hearti- 
est co-operation in an effort to curtail the 
needless correspondence that will of ne- 
cessity emanate from this office in the 
event that these shipping tickets are not 
promptly signed and immediately returned. 
Are you one of that small minority? Help 
us, so that we can help you. 


SEND MEMBERSHIP CARDS WITH 
ORDERS 


Many members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation in forwarding their orders to this 
office for the purchase of equipment and 
supplies fail to inclose their current mem- 
bership cards, which occasions a delay in 
filling their orders, as it becomes necessary 
in such cases to write to those members re- 
questing them to send their membership 
cards to this office before orders for pur- 
chases can be approved. Much time can be 
saved if members will bear this in mind 
and send their cards with their orders. 
Membership cards will be returned immedi- 
ately upon the approval of their order for 
purchase. 


THE NEW D. C. M. PRICE LISTS 


TuIs office is having a new supply of 
Price Lists printed, and they will be avail- 
able for distribution about July 15. Among 
the new items listed are the Martini and 
Style T heavy-barreled rifles and spare parts 
for the M-1922, M1, rifle. The Style T 
heavy-barreled rifles will not be available for 
sale until September or October. There has 
been a considerable reduction made on the 
price of caliber-.45 and caliber-.30 M-1906, 
M1, ammunition. 
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A Rifle for Mule-Deer Hunting in the West 


By TownsEND WHELEN 


OUR letter of December 20 at hand in 

answer to my inquiry in regard to the 
weight of my rifle and .30-06 ammunition. 

Believe me, I certainly appreciate the 
information you have given me, and I 
think that the Dope Bag department is 
a wonderful addition to the RIFLEMAN and 
one of the most valuable sources of infor- 
mation to the members of the N. R. A. 

Your answers covered exactly what I 
wanted to know and have been the basis 
for my final conclusion in regard to my 
.30-06 Springfield sporter. I shall immedi- 
ately advertise it for sale and shall use 
the proceeds of the sale toward the pur- 
chase of a .30-06 B. & M. sporter equipped 
with a B. & M. 3X hunting scope with 
D. C. adjusting screws. Don’t you think 
this would be a better outfit than the Na- 
tional Match rifle restocked by Niedner 
and fitted with a Hensoldt-Zeilyt 234-power 
scope? 

It seems to me that most of the rifle 
literature and most of the deer-hunting in- 
formation in the magazines of today is 
written by men who do their hunting in 
the East. From the articles I have read 
on the subjects mentioned it seems that 
these Eastern hunters get most of their 
shots at pretty close range. Now, al- 
though I am by no means what is known 
as an old, experienced deer-hunter, I may 
state that my home is in the heart of 
the Sierra National Forest, one of Cali- 
fornia’s fines localities for such game. 
Like yourself, I love the woods and love 
to watch the birds and animals, and so I 
spend as much time as I can possibly af- 
ford away from my dental profession in 
tramping about. 

My home is at 5,000 feet elevation, 
where a great hydroelectric project is be- 
ing completed. It is not uncommon at 
all to run onto deer a quarter of a mile 
from the house. Every hunting season I 
pack back into the back country where 
the hunting is reputed to be the best and 
where one very seldom runs into any 
other hunters. From these facts you can 
readily see that I must have undoubtedly 
come in contact with thousands of deer, 
and since I try to go on a hike every Sun- 
day you can deduct that I should have 
seen deer at all times of the year and un- 
der conditions that the average sportsman 


who only gets out a little while during 
season could never expect to run across. 

For the above reasons I feel that I am 
qualified to tell you some of the condi- 
tions that we have to contend with in the 
West—California, at least. I hope you will 
not be bored to death by my letter, but its 
length seems to me to be necessary in or- 
der to explain myself. 

Out of thousands of deer that I have 
spotted, a great majority of them were at 
least 200 yards away and more often from 
300 to 500 yards. As a general rule these 
deer did not immediately jump and dash 
away at top speed as depicted by the 
Eastern stories, but, on the contrary, merely 
stood like a statue for a long time and if 
I did likewise finally sautered off casually 
without taking further notice of me. I 
have jumped deer only 100 and 150 yards 
away and have tried to outstare them, and 
sometimes after from a half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour have given it up as a bad 
job and have rolled rocks down on them, 
so I could watch them gracefully pick 
their way down the mountainside. As I 
always hunt at the very first of the season, 
these conditions prevail with but few ex- 
ceptions, when I have literally kicked a 
buck out of his bed. In such instances I 
consider the animal practically an impos- 
sible shot, as they always bed in a posi- 
tion so that when you do disturb them 
they may immediately drop out of sight 
into a dense thicket or down a _ well- 
wooded draw. 

Now, we come to the reason for all of 
the foregoing preamble. With the facts 
I have mentioned in mind, the question is, 
would the Hensoldt-Zeilyt 234-power scope 
be as valuable as the B. & M. 3X scope 
when one has plenty of time to make ad- 
justments, calculate distance, etc.? Can 
the Hensoldt be sighted in at 200 yards, 
and when you get a still on a deer at 400 
yards, can you readily and accurately reg- 
ulate the scope so that you can shoot point 
blank at your deer and kill him? I under- 
stand that the B. & M. can. 

My idea of a good time would be to 
spot a deer a long way off. Look through 
the scope, and by comparing the width of 
the flat-top aiming post to the relative 
size of the deer get a fair idea of the dis- 
tance, then regulate the scope for this dis- 


tance, get a suitable rest if possible and 
blaze away. And, believe me, out where I 
go to do my hunting, Mr. Deer is kind 
enough to let you do all this, provided he 
is quite a distance away. Can you do 
these things with the Hensoldt? 

Three more questions and I will try not 
to bother you again for a long time. 

I don’t like a gold bead front sight for 
hunting. Isn’t an undercut Marine Corps 
sight about .08 inch wide a good bet for 
hunting? It seems to me that this type 
would be as near to the flat-top aiming 
post that you recommend in the scope 
sight as possible. What is wrong with 
this selection? 

What is wrong with a 150-grain expand- 
ing bullet at 3,000 f. s. velocity on deer if 
you don’t care about how much meat you 
spoil but are hunting heads for trophies? 
Will you compare this load with the 180- 
grain at 2,700 f. s.?—E. A. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your very interesting letter of December 
26. I can visualize your mule-deer shoot- 
ing conditions exactly, because I, too, have 
hunted deer in California and other places 
throughout the West. You have pictured 
these conditions most truthfully and real- 
istically, including the habit of the mule 
deer to either stand still and stare or else 
sneak off into a thicket. Really your con- 
ditions are quite similar to those met with 
in hunting mountain sheep, and what you 
need in your country is what we call, for 
convenience, a “sheep” rifle, and not a 
“deer” rifle. 

Your solution of the problem also, I 
think, is exactly right, and can not be bet- 
tered—namely, a Remington Model 30 rifle 
for the .30-06 cartridge, with Belding & 
Mull special stock and Belding & Mull 3- 
power Marksman telescope with T. H. 
mount and D. C. adjusting screw; weight 
of rifle without scope, about 714 pounds; 
weight of scope and mount, about 1% 
pounds. : 

Although the Hensoldt and Zeiss scopes 
are lighter, I do not think they will do for 
your particular style of shooting. Our ex- 
perience has been that if we very fre- 
quently change the elevation of the reti- 
cule in these telescopes the dial and reti- 
cule screw wear and develop lost mo- 
tion, and then a given rotation of the dial 
is not accurately translated to the reticule. 
Therefore with these sights the skilled 
user has come to accurately aligning them 
for elevation to strike the exact point of 
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aim at 200 yards. This means with the 
150-grain Remington hi-speed, bronze-point 
bullet ammunition that the bullets will 
strike 2% inches high at 100, 8 inches low 
at 300, and about 22 inches low at 400 
yards. If you think that the shot is a 
long one you hold just a little high. If 
you think it is very long, you hold even 
with the top or backbone of the animal 
right over the largest vital area—that is, 
the heart and shoulder region. This 
method works out splendidly in practice, 
but I will not say that it will work out 
any better than your method of setting 
the telescope for the estimated range and 
then aiming directly at the point you want 
to hit. If this latter method appeals to 
you most, then I think you should use it. 

Undoubtedly, so far as my own accuracy 
tests have gone, the best ammunition for 
your use is the Remington Hi-speed load 
with 150-grain bronze-point bullet. I think 
it will be just a trifle better for your par- 
ticular conditions, and also I might say 
for mountain-sheep hunting, than any other 
load. So let us predicate the following 
on its use: 

Presuming that you will order your rifle 
from Belding & Mull, I should absolutely 
insist on two things: First, tell them that 
you want the flat-top reticule of the tele- 
scope cut absolutely flat and square at the 
top even if they have to charge you extra 
for it. The reticule is so minute that it is 
hard to do this without putting so much 
handwork on the operation that there is 
no profit on selling the scope, and so we 
see some sights come out with the point 
of the reticule almost round, which will 
not help a bit when you try to estimate 
distance by the number of inches it sub- 
tends on the deer. Second, insist that 
they fit a sear from a Model 1917 rifle to 
the Remington and adjust the trigger pull 
with the perfect double pull, no creep at 
all in the second pull, exactly as seen on 
the National Match Springfield rifles. With- 
out such a trigger pull you can not do ac- 
curate shooting. 

You now take your rifle to a military 
target range and proceed to target it and 
find the exact sight elevations for 100, 200, 
300, 400, and 500 yards. The graduations 
on the D. C. screws read to minutes of 
angle (not half minutes as usually sup- 
posed) when there is 6 inches between 
front and rear mountings. I can not tell 
you exactly what the readings will be for 
the various ranges; that you will have to 
determine by actual range test yourself, 
but they will be about as follows: Pre- 
suming that you first find the elevation 
reading on the top elevating screw, which 
will cause the bullets to strike exactly at 
the point of aim at 100 yards, and then 
using that reading as a starting point: 


From 100 to 200 yards, raise 2% minutes. 
From 200 to 300 yards, raise 2% minutes. 
From 300 to 400 yards, raise 3 minutes. 

From 400 to 500 yards, raise 3% minutes. 


You thus find the exact elevation for each 
range, and you paste a little piece of paper 
somewhere on your stock, which will per- 
haps read something like this: 


100—15 — 4 
200—17%— 8 
300—20%4—12 
400—231,—16 
500—26%—20 


the first column being the range, the sec- 
ond the exact reading on the elevation 
screw for that range and the third the 
number of inches the flat-top post of the 
reticuje subtends at that range. This last 
you must determine by experiment at the 
same time you are sighting in your rifle. 
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Probably you know the exact figures bet- 
ter than I do, but I should say that on 
California mule deer the distance from the 
chest line directly back of the fore leg to 
the back line directly above will be about 
14 inches on small deer, 16 inches on av- 
erage-size deer and 18 inches on extremely 
large bucks. Based on this average and 
on the distance the flat top of the reticule 
subtends at various ranges, I should work 
out a sort of rule for determination of dis- 
tance. I should first estimate the range 
by the naked eye. Then estimate it by 
applying the reticule to the deer’s body. 
Then take a mean of the two and set your 
sights accordingly. Western mule-deer 
hunters and sheep-hunters often have time 
to do this because the game stands around 
so much. It may perhaps take a minute 
or two to do it, and you will often have 
the time. But I would not dare to advise 
this method, except to a trained rifleman 
like yourself, shooting at game which had 
the habit of standing more or less still on 
open ground like mule deer, sheep, and 
goats. For the average man under hunt- 
ing conditions it is much more practical 
to adjust the scope for 200 yards exactly 
and leave it there. Then all he has to 
think about is “Short range—hold dead 
on,” “A rather long shot—hold a little 
high on the shoulder,” or “A very long 
shot—hold at the backbone.” 


THE .45-70 COMPARED WITH MODERN 
RIFLES 


IN THE July (1928) number of the RIFLE- 
MAN appeared quite a long discussion of 
the relative accuracy of the various large- 
caliber guns. Now, I gather that the .45- 
70 rifle is very accurate. If this is so, how 
is it that the matches for “any rifle, any 
sight” contests do not have some runners- 
up with this caliber? I am very much in- 
terested in this rifle. Now, in the article 
mentioned, you say that the reason they 
are not used is because of the great tra- 
jectory, so that they might be called 150- 
yard large-game guns. At 1,000 yards 
would they not be very accurate, because 
there could be no error in judging the dis- 
tance? It seems to me that such a heavy 
bullet would be much less affected by wind 
currents. 

In the article mentioned, the fact that 
the .45-70, Model 1886, is built wrong “is 
pointed out; but you do not mention what 
model the 4-inch groups were made with at 
200 yards. A company in Philadelphia, 
Stokes-Kerk, sells .45-70’s new for $10. Do 
you know whether these are 1886 models 
or not? What is the difference between 
the .45-70 and the .45-90? 

Bannerman offers .45-70’s at $4.25. I sup- 
pose these are used ones. They are in 
“sure-fire” condition. They also offer .45- 
90 rifle barrels that weigh 10 pounds each. 
It would seem that by mounting a .45-90 
barrel on a .45-70, or a new stock, a real 
accurate rifle would result for 1,000-yard 
shooting. 

I certainly would appreciate your opin- 
ions on the subject.—H. H. S., Jr. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). In the old 
days, prior to 1900, the .45-70 Springfield 
rifle using the .45-70-500-grain cartridge was 
next to the Special long-range Sharps rifle 
shooting the .45-125-550-grain cartridge, the 
most accurate rifle we had. The Sharps 
would do really good work at 1,000 yards; 
but it was almost impossible to get good 
results at 1,000 yards from the .45-caliber 
Springfield because the angle of fall was 
so great that in effect it reduced the 6-foot 
target to a vertical dimension of only about 
4 feet, and there were a lot of misses un- 
der or over the target. I have seen good 
work done with the .45 Springfield at 800 
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yards; but really no one ever attempted 
to use it at over 600 yards. The following 
table, showing the score out of a possible 
of 50 points that might be expected as a 
season’s average at 600 and 1,000 yards 
from a highly trained rifleman shooting the 
.45 Springfield rifle in 1900, the .30-40 Krag 
in 1906 when it was at its height of per- 
fection, and from the .30-ealiber Springfield 
rifle today, will indicate to you how the 
.45 Springfield compares with other modern 
rifles; 


45-70 -80-40 -80-06 
Springfield Krag Spring field 
in 1900 in 1906 in 1927 
600 yards. .... 38 45 48 
1,000 yards.... 20? 43 46 


The .45-70 Springfield will do its most 
accurate long-range shooting today with 
the 500-grain grooved lubricated bullet 
cast 1 part tin to 16 parts of lead, and 
sized to .457 inch with a powder charge of 
75 grains of FG black powder, the bullet 
being seated in the case so that one groove 
is exposed. The barrel should be cleaned 
every ten rounds, and in dry weather an 
empty case with a rubber tube about 8 
inches long should be inserted into the 
chamber and the barrel breathed through 
between shots to keep the fouling moist. 

I think that not nearly so good average 
accuracy could be obtained from a Win- 
chester Model 1886 rifle as from a Spring- 
field, because of the lighter and shorter 
barrel and the two-piece stock on the Win- 
chester. The .45-70 Winchester had a twist 
of rifling of 1 turn in 20 inches, and the 
Springfield 1 turn in 22 inches. 

The .45-90 rifle barrel has a twist of 1 
turn in 32 inches, and the heaviest bullet 
it will spin is 405 grains, and that only I 
think up to about 400 to 500 yards. It is 
not nearly as accurate a cartridge as the 
.45-70. It might be possible to chamber 
a .45-70 barrel for the .45-90 case, and to 
load that cartridge with the 500-grain bullet 
and 90 grains of black powder. It would 
give no better accuracy up to 600 yards 
than the .45-70 but might be slightly bet- 
ter beyond that range. It would be too 
powerful for the .45 Springfield breech 
action. 

The .45 Sharps owes its fine accuracy 
not only to its heavier powder charge and 
heavier bullet, but also to the fact that 
the bullet was patched with paper and that 
the rifle was cleaned after every shot, and 
that the rear sight was placed on the heel 
of the stock, the rifle being shot in the 
back position, and the butt stock was se- 
cured to the receiver by a long bolt. 

The .45-70 bullet is very much more 
influenced by the wind than the modern 
-30-06 bullet, because the time of flight is 
so very much longer, and the bullet drifts 
in the wind for a very much longer period. 
Our old-time riflemen were very much bet- 
ter wind-dopers than we are today. They 
had to be. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to 
attempt long-range shooting with the .45-70 
today. I would strongly recommend the 
best .45-70 Springfield you can get. Use 
it with the load recommended above. Do 
not attempt to chamber for the .45-90 case, 
for the cam latch on the breech block will 
not stand it. Neither should you think 
that you can compete with it on equal 
terms with the Krag and the Springfield, 
because these are two of the most accurate 
long-range rifles the world has ever known. 


CONCERNING SLEEPING BAGS 


I wouLp very much appreciate your 
valued opinion on the following: 

I am contemplating the purchase of a 
sleeping bag, and have the following three 
bags in mind: The Woods Arctic eider- 
the Whall’s Poquaig 


down bag, or robe; 
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eiderdown robe; the Anthony Fiala special 
llama bag. 
Of the above, what has been your ex- 


‘perience with them? 


1 am rather partial to the Woods eider- 
down robe, but would like to know how 
thick are these robes—that is, about how 
much does one thickness measure? As I 
understand it, the inner blanket is fas- 
tened to the bag proper, and is not remov- 
able. 

Any of the good or bad points on any 
of the above bags that you can give I 
would much appreciate—J. P. M. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Of the 
robes and sleeping bags you mention, I 
do not know the Whall’s “Poquaig” eider- 
down robe, so can tell you nothing about it. 

The Fiala sleeping bag, with llama inside 


‘ bag, is one of the best sleeping bags made. 


One inside bag is perhaps heavy enough 
for night temperatures down to about 35 
to 40 degrees, depending upon the vigor 
of the sleeper, but for colder weather two 
or more inside bags would probably be re- 
quired. I confess I do not like sleeping 
bags, perhaps because I am entirely too 
big for them. They might be very good for 
smaller men. None of them are made wider 
than 36 inches outside measurement, which 
means about 30 inches inside. I find I 
have to sleep straightened out in them; 
I can not bring my knees up, and with vig- 
orous outdoor work in the woods one’s 
knees are the most tired part of one’s 
anatomy at night and need the utmost re- 
laxation in the most comfortable positions. 
Moreover, in a sleeping bag you are so 
tightly encased that if you try to turn 
over the bag sticks and turns over with 
you, and so you get all tangled up, and 
you get in the habit, when you want to 
turn over, of spreading the arms and hands 
to stretch and hold the sides of the bag 
in place, turn a little, rearrange the bag, 
turn a little more, and so on until you get 
all the way over to the other side. Thus 
in the process of turning over one gets 
thoroughly wakened up, and when he does 
it three or four times a night it is not 
conducive to sound sleep the night through. 
But I must give the Fiala bag its due. It 
is perhaps the warmest bag that is of 
small enough weight and bulk to be con- 
sidered as suitable bedding for a trip 
where one packs all his outfit on his back. 
For that purpose it is ideal. When in the 
mountains of the Northwest I have often 
wished that I had one along to take on 
trips into country where one can not take 
horses. With a very light tarp, 6x8 feet 
rigged as a lean-to, the Fiala bag would be 
ideal, because of its light weight and bulk 
in packing. With a single inside llama 
bag one could get a good night’s sleep on 
a quite cold night by getting up a couple 
of times to replenish the fire in front of 
the leanto. 

Taking it all in all, the large-size Woods 
eiderdown arctic sleeping robe, 90x90 
inches, is the best cold-weather camp bed 
I have seen. It is lined on the outside 
with a light brown cotton duck, cravenet- 
ted to be rainproof, and on the inside with 
a light wool kersey. Between the two is 
a comforter composed of goose feathers 
blown into cambric tubes so the feathers 
will not shift around. The three thick- 
nesses are not separable. When new, the 
robe is perhaps 1% inches thick, but soon 
mats down to about 34 inch thick. It 
weighs about 15 pounds, and it rolls up in 
a roll about 10 inches in diameter by 30 
inches long. It should be carried in a truly 
waterproof duffle bag 12x36 inches, as if 
the robe were to fall into the water it 
would be almost ruined The duck cover 
is fairly rainproof. The robe can be made 
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into a bag 90 inches long by about 40 
inches wide by snap fasteners on the bot- 
tom side, but everyone prefers to use it 
as a loose robe, one-half over and one- 
half under without fastening it. It is 
much more comfortable in that way, and it 
seems more like one’s bed covering at 
home. When you want to roll over you 
sort of instinctively rearrange it and you 
do not wake up. It is so big that you can 
be in any position you want, all curled up, 
or straight out. It is very easy to get 
into or out of. It can be aired and dried 
most perfectly, exposing either side de- 
sired to the sun. For the greatest comfort 
it should be used in conjunction with an 
air mattress 30x48 inches. Lay two 6-foot 
longs about 30 inches apart on ground 
previously smoothed up. Put down a tarp 
covering the logs and the ground between. 
Blow up and place the mattress on the 
tarp between the logs. Fold and lay the 
robe on top. The air mattress 30 inches 
wide by 48 inches long is all one can 
really utilize. The overhang of the lower 
legs below the mattress is never noticed. 

The Woods robe is decidedly a _ cold- 
weather covering. It is too warm for use 
above about 50 degrees; but is good down 
to about 40 degrees below zero. Below 
that temperature fur must be used. Woods 
also makes smaller and lighter robes, but 
it seems to me that the smaller ones will 
not be comfortable, and that in warmer 
weather ordinary blankets will be less ex- 
pensive and not as bulky. This Woods 
arctic heavy robe, 90 inches square, is fast 
becoming the universal outdoor bed in 
Canada. Almost every outdoor man has 
one and prefers it to anything else. You 
find all the men who spend their whole 
time in the wilderness, guiding in the sum- 
mer and fall, and trapping in the winter, 
using them, despite their high cost. They 
have almost completely replaced the form- 
erly popular Hudson’s Bay blankets, which 
are now used chiefly by Indians. Both of 
the canoe men whom I had out with me 
last fall in northern Ontario had these 
Woods robes. They considered them per- 
fect for their use. They told me that in 
the winter on the trap line, when they are 
traveling with their dog teams, at night 
they would tramp down a place in the 
snow, and rig up the tarpaulin cover to 
the toboggan at one end as a lean-to. They 
then put some boughs on the tramped- 
down snow under the lean-to, and spread 
the robe on top, the fire being built in 
front of the lean-to. Then after feeding 
the dogs, cooking supper, and drying out 
socks, mittens, and clothing, they would 
go to bed in the robe with all their clothes 
on, and despite the fact that the fire would 
promptly go out, they would sleep soundly 
and warm all night; this with the tem- 
perature anywhere from 10 to 40 degrees 
below zero. 

A very humorous thing happened with 
one of these robes on my trip this fall. 
One of my canoe men, Fred Russell, lives 
12 miles west of Nakina, on the Canadian 
National Railway. In going home, to 
avoid packing all his stuff the 12 miles 
back from Nakina, he conceived the idea 
of throwing his Woods robe and his pack- 
sacks out of the baggage car, as it passed 
his cabin. All landed well except the robe, 
which rolled back under the train and got 
caught in the belt which worked the elec- 
tric lights. All the lights went out and 
they stopped the train to investigate. The 
under part of all the forward cars and all 
the track was covered with goose feathers. 
The train crew thought they ran over a 
flock of geese. Fred never peeped; but 
he had to buy a new robe for this winter. 
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MAXIM SILENCERS 


Now manufactured for all .22-caliber arms. 
Latest type, which may be taken apart for 
cleaning. Price, $10.50. Send stamp for 


folder. 
CHESTER NIKODYM 
P. O. Box 1797 Cleveland, Ohio. 














MIDSUMMER humidity, open win™ 

dows, and hell to pay in unprotected 
gun bores. Give yours the necessary 
July care. Clean the bore with Hoppe's 
No.9. Then if notin use, swab with 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease — otherwise with 
No. 9. Hoppe’s Oil for working parts, 
fishing reels, etc. Free Cleaning Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sens sucin 
stamps for sample 








BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 


Wecan now furnish a BULLET 
EXTRACTOR with this tool 
for 30 Calibre 


POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
$13 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 


FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 


J. W. FECKER 
2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Larger Shop for Schmitt 
Loading Tools 


To meet the increasing demand for Schmitt re- 
loading tools, I am moving into new and larger 
quarters. 


Both models of the Schmitt tool will take a 


fired cartridge case right from the gun, and 
with one swift back-and-forth throw of a lever 
will make that case ready for the powder charge 
and bullet. The large tool (Model 17) resizes 
FULL LENGTH all cases put into it. The 
Model 12 tool resizes full length all pistol cases 
and the smaller rifle cases, but only neck re 
sizes larger cases such as .30-06. Both tools 
equipped with automatic primer feed. 

seating fast and accurate. 


_Ammunition used by E. O, Swanson in win- 
ning the N. R. A. Free Rifle Match at Per 
last year was loaded on a Schmitt reloading 


Cc. V. SCHMITT 


NEW ADDRESS 
915 Washington Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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CONCERNING THE REBORING BY HAND 
OF SHOTGUN BARRELS 


I wisH to do some experimenting on an 
extra-thick 12-gauge shotgun, single barrel. 
Please advise me the kind of hand tools 
needed and where I can get them for over- 
boring the barrel and choking it. 

My intention is to use brass shells and 
10-gauge wads exclusively and to over- 
bore to the extent of removing the forcing 
cone. 

What I seek to do is to shoot the great- 
est percentage possible of No. 6 chilled 
shot in a 10-inch circle at 50 yards. 

Any helpful criticism that you may 
offer will be thankfully received.—L. C. H. 


’ 

Answer (by Captain Askins). I do not 
know just where you can get shotgun-bor- 
ing tools to be used by hand. The boring 
reamers are ground in the factories that 
are used there; such a tool has to be 
ground by hand and accurately microm- 
eter-measured as the grinding proceeds. 
Write to Clyde Baker, whose address is 
818 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
He is a good gunsmith, and may be able 
to furnish you the tools you want. 

The only boring that I ever did was done 
with a tool of the simplest kind, which I 
made myself. Take a stiff hickory rod, 
nearly as large as the bore. Make the 
small end to fit the bore, and split it so 
that a wedge can be driven in the end 
to expand it. This fitted end must be 
made on such an angle that as a wedge 
is driven in the rod will remain at an 
even size throughout. The large end of 
this rod is made square, so that a wrench 
will take hold of it. Now wrap the boring 
end with emery cloth, drive it a short dis- 
tance up the barrel and turn with the 
wrench. Keep the emery oiled. As the 
rod loosens, drive it in a little farther. 
When you have gone through as far as de- 
sired, drive the rod back to the starting 
point, tighten the wedge and start through 
again. Don’t make many turns in the 
same place, but tap the rod through with 
a hammer, a light tap or so, a few turns, 
and repeat the process. This is going to 
make a coarse cut in the barrel, leaving 
tool marks. The next thing is to bore 
these marks out. Take tow and wrap 
closely; cover with coarse automsebile 
grease and emery powder. Repeat the 
boring process and then with fine emery. 
At last take the fine emery on the cloth 
and run by hand straight through and back, 
keeping this up until the last mark of 
circular boring is gone. A valve-grinding 
compound can be used instead of the 
emery if desired. 

When you get to the choke it is a mat- 
ter of cutting and trying. Cut a bit and 
try for a pattern or two. It will take 
several shots to smooth the gun before 
you can get a pattern. The exact amount 
of choke can not be foretold to the thou- 
sandths of an inch. Much depends on the 
length of the choke—say a choke of 214 
inches will require a constriction of forty 
thousandths of an inch. Longer taper, 
more constriction. 


WHY REVOLVERS LEAD 


I HAVE a Colt New Service target re- 


volver for which I have been trying to re- 
load shells. I get a persistent leading no 
matter what I use for a load unless I load 
so light that I don’t get velocity over 700 
foot-seconds. 

The bore diameter of the revolver is 
.4275, and I size my bullets to .4285. I use 
beeswax and tallow for a lubricant. My 
bullet metal is made from pure lead that 
I get from the plumber’s, and I use solder 
to get the tin. I make them of the pro- 
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portion of about 15 to 1. I have been 
using Belding & Mull bullet 429240, which 
weighs about 240 grains. I also use the 
Anderton some. I have tried seating 
them out of the case farther to see if 
that would help some, but it doesn’t seem 
to. I want to use the B. & M. bullet 
429240, as that has a very blunt point and 
gives the greatest knockdown force. I 
want to load it to get as near 1,000 foot- 
seconds as I can, so I have been using 
7.5 grains du Pont No. 5. All the leading 
is at the breach and gets thinner as it 
nears the middle of the barrel. Each 
time I use it I have to come home and use 
mercury to get the barrel clean—J. M. B. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Of course 
it is not possible to tell what is the cause 
of the lead in your gun without seeing it; 
but I will make some suggestions on this 
subject and perhaps you will be able to 
find out what the trouble is. 

Leading is generally due to any of three 
causes: first, insufficient lubrication; sec- 
ond, bullet metal too soft; and third, 
roughness in the barrel. 


Let us take up the first cause—lack of 
sufficient lubrication. In old cartridges 
lubricant is frequently hardened until it 
is no good. This is specially true of .22- 
caliber ammunition, in which the lubricant 
is on the outside of the bullet. It oxi- 
dizes and dries up until there is just a 
white film, and then leading will occur. 
Another trouble is that hand-loaders some- 
times fail to fill the grooves of the bullet 
with lubricant. The grooves must be filled 
full of good soft lubricant or else dry spots 
will occur that pick up lead. Then, of 
course, there is the quality of the lubri- 
cant used. I do not think much of tallow 
for this purpose. Vaseline is better as a 
lubricant because it does not have organic 
acids in it. Beeswax itself is not a very 
good lubricant. It is too sticky, but it 
makes a very fine lubricant when mixed 
with an equal amount of vaseline because 
it adds enough body to the vaseline to 
keep it from running. You can not do 
better in a lubricant than to use the Ideal 
thick lubricant sold by the Lyman people 
for use in their Ideal Lubricator. 

Let us now take up the second cause 
of leading—namely, bullet metal too soft. 
Bullet metal is largely lead; but lead 
must be hardened up by adding some 
other metal. The most common one is 
tin. Another metal used to harden up 
the lead is antimony. Bullets made of 
pure lead will foul the barrel very badly; 
but adding tin greatly reduces the tendency 
for lead to pick up on the barrel. Adding 
antimony still further reduces this tend- 
ency. It might be a good plan for you 
to use bullets of 10 to 1 instead of 15 to 1 
tin and lead. 

A third cause of leading is roughness in 
the bore, and frequently this roughness is 
so fine as to be scarcely discernible. For 
example, you may forget to clean your gun 
for two or three days, and when you clean 
it you may not be able to notice it, but 
there is a roughness on the surface of 
the barrel. In other words, the surface 
will be slightly roughened in an imper- 
ceptible way, but just enough to pick up 
the little particles of lead which will 
cause other particles of lead to pile up 
on it. I believe from your letter that 
this is probably what has happened to 
your barrel, and I would suggest that you 
examine it carefully with a glass and see 
if you can discern any roughness. 

About the only thing you can do for a 
barrel which has become roughened in 
this way is to smooth it out with some 
very fine abrasive until it is as smooth as 
it can be gotten. 
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PERFECTION 
RELOADING TOOL 


Built to Last a Lifetime 
N. R. A. SPECIAL 


Three in one, a gear-operated, straight-line re- 
loading tool, complete, to handle the Krag, 
Springfield and Russian shells. All for the 
price of one tool, $12.20. With the addition of 
extra parts you can reload any other rifle or 
pistol cartridge you desire. A practical tool 
with no trick mechanism to get out of order. 
Bullet-pulling attachment, $2.50, any caliber. 


REAR SIGHTS 
FOR KRAGS 
SPRINGFIELDS 
Krags, $3, $4, $6, Springfields, $4, $4.50, $7, 
and you can put them on the rifle yourself. No 
holes to bore and no tools needed except your 
hands and a screw driver which we furnish. 
Plain adjustable and micrometer models. Ad- 
justable for windage and elevation. Postpaid or 
Sc. ©. Illustrated literature on request. 


Agents wanted. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 





For every caliber and every purpose 


HANDMADE 
RIFLES 


to fit your individual 
physical requirements 






























Years of experience have enabled 
us to build rifles that have  be- 
come famous throughout the world 
for accuracy and reliability. 


MAGNUMS 


This is the only firm in America 
manufacturing Magnums in _ all 
calibers. These rifles in the larger 
calibers are suitable for the heav- 
iest African game. 


DOUBLE RIFLES 


made to Griffin & Howe specifica- 
tions, are carried in stock and 
may be fitted and delivered on 
short notice. 


SPRINGFIELDS 


restocked and fitted with special 
barrels, or completely rebuilt to 
your specifications. 


TARGET RIFLES 


of any caliber built on special ac- 
tions, tightly chambered, scopes 
mounted, ete. 


i SCOPE MOUNTS 


The Griffin & Howe scope mount 
has become famous for its sim- 
plicity and reliability. Once ad- 
justed, it may be removed and re- 
placed at any time without change. 


EQUIPMENT 
Hunting and Exploring expeditions 
may be completely outfitted for 
any part of the world. Resident 
white guides for every hunting 
territory. 


CAMERAS 


The best makes of both movie and 
still cameras, special trail proof- 
cases, film and all accessories. 


GRIFFIN 
nD HOWE, 1c. 


202 EAST 44th ST., 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block From 
Grand Central 


25c 
for Rifle Catalogue 
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WISHES LIGHT SIDE ARM FOR HUNT- 
ING TRIP 


I ExPEcT that I will take a trip to Daw- 
son, Youkon, this spring, and want to 
carry a side arm that would kill grouse and 
other small game and possibly trapped 
animals—something that would kill ’em 
dead without destroying the food value 
or otherwise. 

I am uncertain as to the possibilities 
of the Colt .22 automatic. Would this gun, 
shooting the .22 N. R. A., be as effective 
in killing powers as the Colt .22 revolver 
shooting the .22 W. R. F.? Will the au- 
tomatic function properly in as cold a 
country as the Yukon? Would I be better 
off to take my .38 Colt Army Special? I 
think it is too heavy for what I would 
like to use it; also ammunition would be 
rather expensive for this gun in that 
country. Is the .22 N. R. A. ammunition 
available in the North country? 

I want to take my Springfield Sporter 
and a small-caliber side arm with me. 
Would I have any difficulty with the Fed- 
eral authorities of this country or Canada 
in taking these guns along? I would not 
like to leave my Springfield home, because 
it is my pet gun. Would I have to pay 
duty on these guns on crossing the bor- 
der?—W. A. J. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). In the 
same mail that brought your letter I am 
in receipt of a letter from a correspondent 
who is praising the .22 automatic Colt for 
the exact use that you have in mind. 

He has carried two of these guns for 
seven years and has fired them a great 
deal in all kinds of weather from very 
hot to 40 degrees below zero, and has 
had no trouble with them in tempera- 
tures to 40 degrees below. He gives a 
very long list of the animals he has 
killed with this gun. 

I believe that the Colt .22 automatic is 
more effective than the Colt revolver shoot- 
ing .22 W. R. F., as I think that the .22 
long rifle N. R. A. is better than the .22 
We a Be 

I do not believe that you will have any 
trouble in obtaining N. R. A. ammunition, 
but would advise you to take a moderate 
supply with you. 

I hardly think you will have trouble 
with duty on your guns in crossing the 
border. You may have to put up a bond 
to get them out of Canada, but I doubt 
if this will be necessary as the Canadians 
are pretty reasonable. 


A SHOTGUN FOR RUFFED GROUSE 


I wisH to purchase a shotgun which will 
be used mostly for ruffed-grouse shooting 
here in the mountains of central Pennsyl- 
vania. Please advise me concerning the 
gauge, length of barrel, length of chamber 
and make of gun which you consider best 
for this purpose. If a pump gun is used, 
what are the respective advantages of 
Winchester and Remington?—J. W. F. 


- 

Answer (by Captain Askins). I believe 
I'd prefer a 16-bore shotgun for the work 
you have in view, and because you can 
have the barrels with two degrees of 
choke I’d take the double gun. There 
are not many repeating shotguns to be 
had; but if you are willing to take a ham- 
mer gun, the Winchester, Model 97, is a 
good one. 

In double guns the Ithaca in new model 
would come in the lightest weight, if you 
are looking for a light gun. The frame of 
that gun is shorter than the others and 
lighter, which enables them to make a 
pretty light gun that will still balance. 
In the Parker, Fox and Smith the differ- 
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ence would not be great. Fox has the best 
mechanism, and the Parker the most care- 
ful inspection. I do not know a thing 
against any one of the four guns—Smith, 
Ithaca, Parker and Fox. Get any one of 
them in about a hundred-dollar grade and 
you have a handsome arm, fine wood, good 
finish, and it will stay with you the bal- 
ance of your time, or it ought to. 

The 16 should weigh about 6.10, with 28- 
inch barrels, right improved cylinder and 
left modified. Cartridges are generally 
standard now in length, 2 9/16-inch, in 
which length you can have the progres- 
sive powder loads containing 1% ounces, 
or the bulk powder loads containing an 
ounce. The ounce load will do for all 
short-range work and the heavy load for 
ducks, if you have any duck-shooting. 

In pump guns, Remington and Winches- 
ter. The Remington is not made in 16- 
bore, though they make a fine 20-bore; none 
better. The Winchester is made in 16, 
both in Model 12 and in Model 97. The 
gun should be a modified-choke if you 
have but one barrel. The Browning Arms 
Co., Odgen, Utah, make an attractive 16 
in automatic. It weighs about 7 pounds. 
It is possible you might not be allowed to 
use an automatic in Pennsylvania. 


CONCERNING BULLETS FOR THE 7.62 


ON APPROACHING the matter of reload- 
ing for the Russian, I noted that two au- 
thorities—Whelen and Mattern—insist that 
bullets should be full groove diameter, and 
that the 7.62 standard is .312-.313. I meas- 
ured a Remington bullet (bronze-point 
furnished in sporting cartridge) and found 
it apparently .308. Wrote Remington to 
inquire, and was told that their standard 
is .309-.310, which still leaves it under- 
caliber. I then looked at a Western Tool 
& Copper Works list, and ordered of them 
some 150-grain bullets listed for .303 
British, which were stated to be .311, as 
I remember, mentioning intended use. 
They sent me their .303 British Special 
diameter, measuring .3129, stating this is 
made by them for the 7.62. The U. S. 
brand of ammunition is not available to 
me, but, that excepted, this is the only 
bullet I have seen or heard of complying 
with the diameter requirements mentioned. 

My actual experience with this bullet is 
limited to a trial at 300 yards on a dusty 
hillside, when it seemed to group closely, 
hunting sights and 24-inch barrel; load of 
54.5 grains of 1,147, which is maximum 
recommended by duPont and also as 
shown by primer indications of pressure. 
I worked it up to 55 grains, but the pres- 
sure showed pretty clearly. I expected 
that 54.5 might be excessive with the .3129 
bullet, thinking that the du Pont test may 
have been with the .30-06 bullet; but it 
did not appear so. A mere amateur opin- 
ion is that the load is all right, at least 
for my barrel, which is about .3125.—H. P. 


WANTS GOOD MEDIUM-PRICED HAND- 
GUN FOR GENERAL SHOOTING 


WHICH would you recommend for in- 
formal target shooting and hunting, the 
Stevens No. 35, with a 6- or 8-inch barrel, 
or the Stevens No. 10 target pistol? Will 
not one of these be about the best I can 
secure for the money? I am new at the 
pistol game, so any advice will be appre- 
ciated.—E. P. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). For a rea- 
sonably priced .22-caliber gun to do ordi- 
nary shooting with, I believe that the 
Stevens No. 35 is, perhaps, as good as any. 
Personally, I like it better than the No. 10. 


battles. 
Think it over. 





The Demand for 


Buckeye Tube 
Sights 


Exceeds the Supply 


If you are interested, get your name 
on our list at once 


Buckeye Tube Sight Co. 
Delaware, Ohio 
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The N. R. A. is fighting the shooters’ 
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RELOADING TOOLS 


Save You Time 
and Trouble 


ET off to a flying start when you begin 
reloading * * * let Ideal Tools do the 
work for you. With moderate care 

they will furnish perfect reduced loads for 
rifle, revolver or pistol ammunition, and 
shotshells. 

We are constantly casting bullets and re- 
loading—we know by test that Ideal Tools 
give excellent results, and cost little to use. 
For the individual, or special sets for rifle 
clubs, armories, police departments, etc. Con- 
sult the Handbook for the complete line. Or- 
der from your dealer, or write us 


311413 





No. 3 Reloading Tool for rim 
cartridges, .25-20, .30-30, .32- 
20, .38 S. & W., etc., $6. No. 
10 for rimless cartridges, .30G, 
'06, etc., $6.50. 





169 Grs. 


For reduced 
load in Spring- 
field. Full line 
of bullet 
moulds and 
gas. checks. 







IDEAL DIPPER 


Best results ob- 
tained in cast- 

“" full bullets 
with the Ideal Dipper. 
50 cents. 


IDEAL-LUBRICANT 





IDEAL MELTING POT 


IDEAL MELT- Scientifically compounded 
ING POT lubricant, tested for ex- 
Holds 10 Ibs. of treme heat or cold, 25 
lead. $1. cents. 
IDEAL HANDBOOK 


An invaluable help when you reload—the 
Ideal Handbook—written by Colonel Whelen, 
Major Hatcher, Captain Askins. Worth many 
times its cost, 50 cents. Send for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn.. U.S.A. 


Are you doing your bit to help? 














CIGARETTE MAKING MACHINE 
Make your own cigarettes of your favorite tobacco. This 
machine will do it perfectly. Nickle plated, = your pocket 

and holds your and paper 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just pay postman $1.48 plus few cents postage when received. 

Write today, MARINETTE PRODUCTS CoO., 

703 Main Marinette, Wisc. 


BOOKS for SHOOTERS 


Modern Shot, and Loads 
By Capt. rles Askins : 
416 pages, 100 illustrations. $4.00 delivered. 


Small-Bore Rifle Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 
852 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.50. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 
852 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.75 


Modern Gunsmithing 


By Clyde Baker 
625 pages, 200 illustrations $4.50 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $7.50. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. Julian 8. Hatcher 
400 pages, 128 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6.75. 


meyers om | Ammunition 


Mattern 
880 pages, 117 Slustrations - 00 delivered. 
With Askins’ Book, $6. 


All six of the above volumes, swal delivered. 
Now in Preparation: 


PRACTICAL PISTOL SHOOTING 
By J. H. FitzGerald 
Send for descriptive literature on any book. 
Combination prices may be obtained only on orders 
placed direct with us. 


Small-Arms Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 18, Marshalliton, Delaware 


Our best restocking consists of fitting the finest “fancy,” grade “A” curly- 
pistol grip and fore arm finely 
checked, with English horn fore-arm tip, Whelen cheekpiece, swell on right of 
pistol grip, engraved steel pistol-grip cap, engraved and checked steel shotgun 

Send us Your Springfield for Restocking 


including all aforementioned accessories and work 
Match Model 1903, complete as abOve ........ cee cece rete ete ete anette eee sets eee weer enna eeeeesesenes 


grain, imported walnut pistol-grip stock ; 


Springfield Sporter, Model 1903, restocked, 
or National 


ter, Model 1903, built into a sporting 
or Na tional Match Model 1903, without those specifications which are underlined 


Springfield Service 
Springfield Spor 


oe sia “elea™ 
odels with “select” 


grade B 
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HOW TO SHOOT 


New and enlarged — blue cover, 


108 pages with extra il- 
lustrations. Post free . $1 .50 


E. J. CHURCHILL (Ciecidatinen) Ltd. 
Orange St., Leicester Square, London, England 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain cer , for extreme 
metration, an itive prone 
Covered heavy nen-leuting copper 


with 
jackets. Mail eo receive our cn yompl’ a 
tention. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


MARBLES Sichts 


For REVOLVERS and HUNTING RIFLES 


We would iike to place our complete New 
Catalog in the hands of every member of 
the N. R.A. If you will send us your name 
and address, we will mail a copy postpaid. 


FREE Book Shows 


a full line of Cleaning Implements, also 
correct Sights for all standard makes of 


Rifles, Shot Guns and Revolvers. 
Flexible Rear, Simplex Rear, Sporting Rear, Ad- 

justable Leaf, Marble Blade, Sheard Front, Improved 

Standard, V-M Front, Re- 

versible Front with Ivory 

and Gold Beads, Carbine 

Front, Duplex Sights, 
Receiver 
Sights, 
Etc. 


Book is convenient pocket size— 
and worth having. Write today. 


Sheard —_ 
Front 
—Price $ 


tS cnoeet, 


Semi-Buckhorn 
Sporting Rear Sight 
Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight—Price $1.25 —Price $1.75 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


The .30-06 Springfield Rifle 


is the standard of the world as to construction, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. Properly stocked into sporting type it is the best rifle in the 
world for all American game, or the soft-skinned game of Africa 


We are now prepared to completely stock or remodel these rifles inte sporting type, including modern 
stocks and all fittings and accessories in accordance with complete latest spestledlions furnished us by 


LIEUT. COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 


butt plate with trap, silent detachable sling swivels, and Whelen gun sling. 


Rifle has Lyman 48 receiver sight and matted ramp front sight with protector, 
removable vy slight pressure of button on side. Action polished, military 
marks removed, receiver matted, bolt handle knurled, bolt polished. 


rifle as described, without those specifications which are underlined 


tock 
NOTE: Sporter and Model 1922 22-caliber Springfield furnished by N R. “<. with Lyman “48 receiver sight and smooth polished and blued barrel. 


or National Match Springfield furnished by 


by us. 


The Mystery Taken Out of Springfield Restocking 


We remodel the .22-caliber Springfield rifie or the .30- 
— sporter, fit pistol-grip cap, wh checked steel 
elen gun-sling 

horn fore-arm tip, work down, checker fore 
ip and polish entire stock into DeLuxe 
$45.00 


ébutt-plate, detachable sling swivels, 
and buffalo 
arm and pistol 
sporting type. rice 


al matted ramp sight with protector, 


additional 


or any desired 
a reasonable price. 


art of these operations will be dene at 


R. A. only with military rear sight and rough barrel requiring turning down, polishing and re-bluing. 


quotations for Service and National bef, models in- 
clude this work and the fitting of Lyman 48 furnished 


Send for New 1929 Catalog—NOW! 


Our new 1929 catalog No. 10 contains a complete descrip- 
tion, with illustrations of Springfield Restocking. Ev- 
ery necessary part has been listed, with prices, mak- 
ing it possible for the shooter to figure for himself the 
cost of restocking his rifle in any desired manner. 

This 128-page catalog is the most complete reference 
book of American and Imported Arms and a 
ever issued. As a protection against the ma requests 
for catalogs from parties not actually ianenenter we have 
to make a charge for this .. 


To cover cost, send 25 cents in stamps, check, coin 
or money order 


Please mention THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


6 SEND YOUR GUNS TO STOEGER FOR REPAIRS “@ 


A.F.STOEGER.Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
The Only Exclusive Gun House In America 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH WINS 1928 
seeeeGRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


WINNER—Isaac Andrews. Also the 4 
1927, by O. Newlin. Eliminates up- poy in - own Sn to order on your ooiotn, 
ward whip of muzzle and NO KICK power and elena 
=e ae = ae ¥ Ave the fiche and rege ne trap and field gu 
substitutions. nti-Flinch, $3.25; Hy- Our rifles choice of big-game hunters; used by Roosevelt, Wade, Seema xpeditions: 
gun, $3; Two-Ply, $2. Ask for Cata- Our rifles used by winner of free-for-all at last Camp Perry match. Sporting and al mah rifle 
ae. cemtem aus Co., — A, — barrels of guaranteed accuracy made of special steels in all calibres, weights and sizes. 

y, cago. estern ep., Ww. Scott, Fnglish shotgun actions and barrels used. Restocking and remodeling done. Shooters’ and restockers’ supplies, 
McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, | spenally leaded ammunition, Howe: W helen bolt deeve sights $17:50., Quick Gun Bluimg Solution $2.50 (4*or. bate). 

gest Mfgrs. of recoil pads 

in the world We solicit inquiries and can furnish descriptive literature. 


De fo i7 et 0. ae, ta Puss 4ee | Hoffman Arms Company, P.O. Box 958, | Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Take Qne On Your Vacation 
Dodo Target 


For .22 Firearms 


Here’s How It Works 


ODO shooting with your .22 is great 

sport on vacations and outings. The 

famous Crosman Automatic Dodo Target— 

being small, compact and light—is easily car- 

ried about. It weighs 3% pounds, is 344" by 

Shoot this one 10" over all, is made of armor-plate, steel 


and iron, heavily japanned. and has Swedish Set it up anywhere and enjoy a wonderful new 
steel springs. thrill in target shooting. Order yours today 
by filling in and mailing the coupon below: 


A .22 with- : 
poe or ay out a Dodo | Crosman Arms Company, 
18 PE 434 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ww ou : 
; Send me one Model “B” Automatic Dodo Target for $3.75. Postage Paid 
Now hit the target and butter : (money back if not satisfied). 
Nes (1 Check or Money Order enclosed. C Send C. O. D. 


Mail the Cou- 
pon Today. 
( Money - Back 
Guarantee). Street i State 








both Dodos spring up automatically 


THAT GOOD OLD AMERICAN SPIRIT 


is still existent among riflemen, even though it may show signs of dying out among oth- 

“Th ers of the citizenry. Beaten twice by both Swiss and Swedes, we are going back in 1929 

e to fight it out again—this time on the home ranges of our Swedish friends at Stockholm. 

You may not be able to go over and shoot it out shoulder-to-shoulder with the others at 

S e °¢ Stockholm in August, but you can help the lads who wear the Red, White and Blue on 

pirit their shooting jackets to put up a good fight by seeing that they are well equipped and 
live comfortably while they are on foreign soil. 


Fund. “We have just begun to fight!” Let’s carry the battle to the other fellow on 
his own grounds! 


eccccnccccncescnsccccecemssecsesceccsecesncccscsecsonsecsesncessscessenscessseensceseseeneeneseeessessccesssccseereseeressscesesresmasenscesnnscessesessseeceseressenesecetesssceuesstsecenesensesaeeeessesamnseeees senesneeseeeenseneeenene seer seeeeeeesereeneeeeneeeeeeee eens eset eensssesshieeeeeeeoe een eens 


9 99 Use the blank below to send in your contribution to the 1929 International Team 
of ’76! 


I wish to be credited with $ 


NotE.—International Team contributions are promptly acknowledged and subsequently are pub- 
lished in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine. 





KREMER-DANAHY 
GUN CORPORATION 


221 Franklin Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE have this year more than 
doubled the space alloted to 
our Repair Department which en- 
ables us to give the quickest service 
possible with “ quality workman- 
ship. 


Stock Work 
Action Work 
Barrel Work 


Established 1920 Incorporated 1925 


Cleans v Protects 


| FIREARMS 


A New Product That Sets a 
New Standard in 
Gun Bore Protection 


When you buy a good gun its bore is 
perfectly smooth and polished, and bul- 
let flight is accurate. But as soon as it 
is fired deterioration is certain unless 
the bore is cleaned perfectly and oiled 
immediately. Then sometimes, due to 
imperfect cleaning, corrosion begins. 
Manual cleaning means much labor and 
time and is sometimes unsuccessful. 


Fiendoil cleans, removes metal fouling 
and protects. It does this unfailingly 
without manual cleaning of the bore. 
It leaves a protecting coat of oil, and 
its ingenious chemical content counter- 
acts all corrosive action. 

A trial bottle of FIENDOIL will be 
mailed postpaid to every N. R. A. mem- 
ber on receipt of 15 cents, or a full- 


i 








sized bottle will be sent postpaid for_ 


50 cents. Your check accepted. 


Address 


The{McCambridge & 
McCambridge Co. 
1226 11th Street S. E. 


Washington, D. C. 
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At Camp Perry 





While you are plugging hard 
for the Camp Perry matches, 
and dreaming of the honors 


No. 17 front sight 


designed to use with 
New 48T Microm. 


Z “48s. $2.50. Spe- you'll carry away, remember to 

a ss" ss = cial for Springfield. use Lyman front and rear 
$11.50 - $4.00 sights. They will help you 
score the extra points to win. 

LYMAN 5-A Write us, or see your dealer. 





Complete sight catalog sent for 
10 cents. 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


——— 


Lyman No. 2A 
Comb, Rear 
Sight for Rem- 


ington, Savage, 
inehegier LYMAN 
Marlin, Stev- 


Lyman 5A Telescopic Sight, improved in- 
ternally and _ optically. Clear, brilliant 
field. Sharp definition. Bases for nearly 
all rifles. $44. Folder on request. 


ens, etc. Excel- 
lent for hunt- 
ing or targets. 


$5.00 


SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 








90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 





A Springfield Sporter 
on either Whelen or Mannlicher type stock. DeLuxe grade with 
gold monogram plate. Write for specifications. 


Price Including Action and Barrel . .......s. 
Order now for Fall delivery 





$165.00 








“ALBERTSON ” of Lewes, Dela. 








Commander Byrd's Expedition wires for 


FIALA SLEEPING BAGS 
“Send to me care Expedition Dunedin 


NZ, 2 sleeping suits, 2 combinations, 3 
sleeping bags. Rush shtpment.” 







NIMROD BARREL BLUE 
Blues without the use of heat or 
tanks, by chemical action alone. It 
is not a paint nor a lacquer. $1.00. 
MILLER CHECKING TOOL 
Including three cutters, cutting 
fine, medium, and coarse checks. 
Price, $3.50. 
BOILED aa POLISHING 


Scientifically correct, warm, sani- 
tary; can be washed, sunned and 
dried. Best for outdoor sleeping, 
tour and camp. 


Fiala ~~ 48 Prism binocu- $34 





lar; 10 oz. 8x24; best for money. } P : e i 
Mirakel 7 Power Prism High-grade ¢35 Genuine boiled linseed with direc- 
sae rope pig Aw teg- yrs tions for obtaining the famous “Dull 
roe cl Al London Oil Finish.” Price, $1.00. 
Prismiris Pocket Bingcular— = $4 (Send stamp for price list.) 

we) 6X Genuine prism; 12 oz. ...... CHESTER NIKODYM 

or * 
FREE PE SEEN <0 46-29 +» shies P. O. Box 1797 Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cae A. FIALA, 25 Warren St., N. Y. City 


Note low position on .22 Win- 
chester, Model 56 


Western Leads! 


THE new Western Mount by far surpasses any of its predecessors. 
weight, yet sturdy construction is its most salient feature. 

new ease and accuracy in shooting never before possible. 
ounces, has no projections and is unaffected by recoil 
weight ison top. Can be removed in ten seconds and is easily mounted on any gun ejecting out the side. For further details write. 
Price of mount $20. Mount attached to rifle without charge. Price of Zeiss Scopes $25 to $27.50. Large and high-power scopes 
mounted at special prices. New guns complete with scope can befurnished. Full descriptive literature FREE. Write NOW. 


Western Gun Sight Co. 3315 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 


Its simple, light- 

low position on the gun brings a 
The Western Mount weighs only 4% 
Perfect balance is assured because all 
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| 40) shots with Palma Match 
by Capt. T. K. Lee 


t= perfect score shown on this target, re- 
produced actual size, represents 40 shots at 
100 yards, prone position, with Remington .22 
Long Rifle Palma Match Cartridges. It was made 
in the N.R.A. 100-yard Outdoor Match 

on May 11, by Capt. T. K. Lee 
of Birmingham, Ala. 














Every rifleman knows 
Capt. Lee as one of 
the country’s leading 
shots. The fact that 
he relies on Rem- 
ington Ammuni- 
tion should con- 
vince any marks- 
man of its super- 
iority, without the 
evidence of this fine 
grouping. The 40- 
shot group demon- 
strates beyond question 
that the ammunition with 
which it was made is super- 
accurate, dependable and uniform. 

Whether you shoot Palma Match, Palma 
Kleanbore, or regular Kleanbore Cartridges, you 
can be certain of the accuracy and dependability 
that Remington alone has learned to put into 
ammunition. 

Now that the outdoor season is under way, 
it is well to remember the lesson taught by the 
last indoor season. The outstanding perform- 
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ance was that of Mr. Edson Klinkel who made 
350 consecutive bulls-eyes, at the Ohio Rifle 
League Shoot, under the supervision of N.R.A. 
officials, with Kleanbore cartridges purchased 
from his local hardware dealer. When 
a composite target was made of 
these 350 shots you could 
cover the whole group 
with a dime. 
: Remington Ammu- 
nition won prac- 
tically every im- 
portant N.R.A. 
Match, leadingall 
other makes by a 
margin so wide 
that its superiority 
is unquestioned. 
Here is an analysis of 
the reports compiled 
by the N.R.A. from 35 
indoor rifle and pistol 
matches held last winter. 


Ammunition No. of Shooters No. of ists 








Remington 378 23 
First Competitive Ammunition 175 5 
Second “ * 154 4 
Third si es 83 1 
Fourth _ me 78 2 

Totals 868 35 


The outdoor season will tell the same story. 
Remington Ammunition willimprove yourscores. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 











READ “AREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
+. in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 


the disposal of 


the acquisition of similar articles. 


ns and accessories no longer needed, and for 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 


word, including name and address of advertiser. 
Advertisements should be in publication 


accepted for less than $1. 


office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


tisement is desired to appear. 


No advertisement 


adver- 


Free Insertions: With each year's subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, includ- 


ing name and address of advertiser, any additional 
for at regular rate. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ADVERTISEMENT. 


FOR SALE 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. 

maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 

Hoffman’s .375 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. Roosevelts used my 
.8375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. Hand- 
made rifles, the best only, proved and open range 
tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restocking; 
telescope sighting and mounting; match barrels for 
pistols and rifles ; restocker’s supplies; everything for 
the rifleman. Write your needs; no catalogues. Ad- 
dress F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ardmore, Okla. tf 


SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


USED PRISM BINOCULARS—Zeiss, 
Mirakel, $13 to $40. J. Alden Loring, 
Owego, N. Y. 


POWDER SCALES, have 36 at $10 each, finely 
made, very sensitive and accurate. A. M. Dow, 46 
Lemoyne St., Braintree, Mass. 7-29 


EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine 
rest to test ammunition, rifles, pistols. New model 


Hensoldt, 
Box NR, 
7-29 


A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby , 


HOFFMAN’S 20-MINUTE GUN-BLUING SOLU- 
TION—Made only by the Hoffman Chemical Co. Th's 
solution has been on the market for 12 years. It is 
used by most of the gunsmiths in America. Known 
and recommended by all the great firearms experts: 
Col. Townsend Whelen, Capt. Edward Crossman, 
Charles Askins, Capt. Paul Curtis, Roy F. Riggs, and 
many others. y Frankford Arsenal and other 

We claim its superior qualitics 
as a gun blue of merit, and is sold with a money-back 
guaranty if you are not satisfied. Like all meticulous 
articles, this blue is widely imitated, some imitators 
using the name Hoffman, but of the genuine there is 
one only, and that is made and sold by the following 
firm; $2.50 for 4-ounce bottle. Address Hoffman 
Chemical Co., Box 87, Ardmore, Okla. tf 


SET TRIGGER for Springfield, both .30 and .22. 
Fits in sear; no metal cut; easily attached; $15 
. O. D. Send for circular. Elliott Bros., makers, 
$42 E. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 8-29 


RIFLE TELESCOPES—Best quality 2%X, $15; 
mountings for imported telescopes on hand. A 
Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 12-29 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22 Long Rifle barrels fitted 
to any action. Any caliber relined to .22 L. R. Quick 
service and good work guaranteed. Arthur Hubalek, 
744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y tf 


MODEL 1914 English Enfield (not Lee Enfield), 
.803-caliber, superbly stocked by Linden, with straight, 
high comb stock for scope sight, and an action that 
will take the scope very low, detachable sling swivels, 
recoil pad; fore-arm tip of buffalo horn, with horn 
inlays on recoil bolt, as fine a job of stocking as 
usually seen anywhere in this country, rifle made by 
Winchester and nicely blued, gun new and perfect, 
never fired} first check for $65; Model 1909 New 
Service Colt, .45 caliber, 5% inch, blue, fine condition, 
$20; .45-70 Springfield, shortened fore arm, new, $5; 
No. 103 Lyman sight-mounted on Springfield, cocking 
piece, new, $8 without disk; Argentina Mauser 7.65- 
mm. barrel, somewhat pitted, stock well shaped, with 
a neat, clean little action in perfect condition, $10; 
B. & M. bolt-sleeve sight for Springfield, attached to 
sleeve ready for service, perfect condition, $10. Re- 
modeled Enfield rifle described in November, 1928, 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, $25. L. J. Hathaway, c/o THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 7-29 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS: 

Our Beautiful “Tiger Flame” maple and walnut, 
“Tough as hickory and hard as nails,” cuts “The 
Blanks.” Stock-making instructions free. 
Descriptive treatise: ‘“Gunstock Blanks of Flaming 

Beauty” for stamp. 
BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 7-29 
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words to be paid 


A — 


NEW .22-caliber silencers, $7. Give make and 
model of gun. O. H. Brown, Box 1638, Davenport, 
Iowa. 7-29 


-22 HEAVY RIFLE, 30-inch barrel, 
pounds, in good shape. Dr. J. L. Cox, 


weight 17 
Lyons, Ind. 
7-29 


U. S. 
out, sling strap and sight protector, 


SPRINGFIELD, new condition, inside and 
$23. Frank 


Casey, State Capitol, Helena, Mont. 7-29 


COLT .45 AUTO., good, $21; Remington .30-30 
Auto., good, 50 shells, $29; Stevens .22 S. S. Model 44, 
good, $12; Winchester .32-40 S. S., Box shells, sup- 
plemental chambers, loading tools, $10. Dr. R. O. 
Buck, Seymour Bidg., Wauseon, Ohio. 7-29 


COLT ARMY SPECIAL .38, 
barrel, blued, Heiser shoulder holster, 
Gildersleeve, 904 Clark, Ames, Iowa. 


MANNLICHER RIFLE 6.5, particularly accurate, 
new gun with Noske mounts, Hensoldt telescope and 
Lyman receiver sight, $135. Send for list of new 
and used high-grade big-game guns. Fiala, 25 War- 


like new, 6-inch 
$22. Thos. 
7-29 


ren St., New York, N. Y. 7-29 


WINCHESTER .22 automatic, good condition, $20. 
WANT—Colt Auto. .45 or .38. Chas. L. Medaris, 610 
Gardner Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 7-29 


COLT’S .45-caliber Auto. pistol, prewar, two extra 
magazines, fired less than 200 times, first certified 
check for $20 takes it. Luger .30-caliber auto. pistol, 
fired less than 100 times, first certified check for $15 
takes it. Both above pistols in factory condition. 
Ludvig L. Larson, R. F. D. No. 1, Burbank, S. re 

q- 


S. & W. PISTOL, 1891 Model, .22, 10-inch barrel 


and action perfect, finish good, $21; 20-gauge Baker, 
Batavia Leader, one barrel slightly pitted, action per- 
fect, finish fair, $18. J. I. Davis, 523 Lexington Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 7-29 


. & W. .32-20, pearl stocks, 5-inch barrel, solid 
frame, full-plated, new, for Officer’s target revolver, 
same condition, .32-20 Colt, 5-inch barrel, solid frame, 
blued finish, new, $25; .45-caliber Schofield S. & W. 
revolver, 7-inch barrel, very fine, $20. E. E. Harris, 
Perrysville, Ind. 7-29 


B. & M. SPRINGFIELD SPORTER 3X Marksman 
Scope, low T-H mounts, bolt handle lowered, hand 
smoothed action, N. R. A. star-guaged barrel, Nied- 
ner trigger safety, fired on'y 50 shots, perfect con- 
dition, cost $122, sell $95. H. Davidson, 112 Fourth 
St., Iron Mountain, Mich. 7-29 


$21 FOR .38-40 BISLEY COLT revolver; most of 
factory finish; very good inside. FE. E. Harris, 
Perrysville, Ind. 7-29 


BISLEY—Chambers long Colt and .38 Special, new 
7%-inch barrel, new cylinder, fine, $30; Springfield 
"03, .30-06 Service rifle, oiled stock, matted receiver, 
new National Match barrel, sling, sight cover, 2000 
cartridges, $45; Colt, New Service, .45, 7%-inch 
barrel, new condition, 1500 cartridges, $40. M. S. 
Triplett, Box 298, Muncie, Ind. 7-29 


COLLECTORS from overseas visiting London, if 
interested in antique and obsolete firearms, should 
call A. Davis, phone Ilford 0966; or come to 4 Hamp- 
ton Road London East, twenty minutes by train from 
Liverpool Street. A. Davis, Hampton Road, London 
East, England. 7-29 


BAUSCH & LOMB Stereo Prism binoculars, 6-power, 
good used condition, $28. Alden P. Healey, 55 Hull 
Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 7-29 


SELL ONLY—Springfield Sporter remodeled by Grif- 
fin & Howe, fine walnut stock, Lyman 48 fitted with 
large Hensoldt scope with G. & H. mounts; Krag rifle 
remodeled by Niedner with Springfield barrel, Lyman 
34 and Tait stock. Neither of the above has been 
fired. .45 Colt Auto., nearly new, with 180 cartridges, 
$30; New Colt P. P. target .22 W. R. F., $25. Lee 
Newman, Box 33, Miami, Tex. 7-29 


_WINCHESTER B4 scope and mounts, crank con- 
dition, $10; set Malcom scope mounts, $4; Lyman re- 
ceiver sight, new, $4; Winchester musket butt stock 
and plate, $4. Fred Mills, Pepperell, Mass. 7-29 


-25 REMINGTON EXPRESS, Model 30, 7X B. & M. 
scope, special oil-finished stock, cheekpiece pad, sling, 
hand-finished action, excellent condition, exceptional 
accuracy, guarantee 2-inch groups 100 yards, has 
made l-inch groups, hand loads, 500 chuck loads in- 
cluded, cost $200. Make offer. No trades. WANT— 
G. & H. same caliber. Karl M. Foster, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 7-29 


SPRINGFIELD .45-70, brand new, $3. C. Roth, 2884 
7-29 


Ash St., Denver, Colo. 


BEAUTIFUL silver butt plate, $10; fancy Circas- 
sian walnut Ballard prone stock, $10; plain American 
walnut Ballard offhand stock, Schuetzen butt plate, 
good, $6; .22 Springfield barrel, never fired, latest 
type, $10; Winchester scope mounts, $6; 1891 Model 
S. & W. S. S. pistol chambered for .22 short, perfect, 
$25; 16-power spotting scope, $7; Wundhammer 
-30-06 Sporter, special job for Capt. Grove Wotkyns, 
Winchester barrel, Lyman sights, beautiful stock, 
scarcely used, a masterpiece, price, $67: Stevens 
Peterson-Schuetzen outfit, Stevens special engraved 
action, double set triggers, heavy 30-inch octagon 
barrel, palm rest, Lyman sights, scope blocks, beau- 
tiful stock, cheekpiece, fired about 100 rounds, weight 
15 pounds, price, $65. Carl W. Wahrer, 1127 1ith 
St., Sacramento, Calif. 7-29 


IDEAL TOOL for .38 long Colt and two for .38 
S. & W. special, 1/3 off. Murray J. Douglas, 2417 
Jefferson Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 7-29 


TWO CASES of 1925 National Match ammunition 
$70 per case; one case of 1928 National Match am.- 
munition, $55 per case. All or part. P. O. money 
order only. F. E. Millard, c/o Oil Well Supply Co., 
Warehouse, Ventura, Calif. 7-29 


RSET ee ae re 
99G_ 300-caliber Savage Lyman sights, practically 
” $40. C. A. Davis, 906 Linden Ave., Ridgefield, 
= * 7-29 


_ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER—Caliber .30-06, perfect 
inside and out, gold bead front sight and Lyman No. 
48 rear, stock remodeled by Griffin & Howe, grip and 
forearm finely checkered, oil-finished, Jostam Anti- 
Flinch pad, Whelen sling strap and swivels. Cost 
as. to quick buyer $65. Jos. B. Wagner, Bellefonte, 

a. 7-29 


250-3000 SAVAGE, Model 99-G, Takedown, in first- 
class condition, cost, $48.50; sell for $24. Savage 
Sporter Rifle, caliber .22 Long Rifle, outside scratched, 
barrel perfect, cost $18.50, sell for $7. Arthur L. 
Watson, 711 South 8rd Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. 
ee ee ar ae ee ee ee ee ee 

“DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUN,” W. W. 
Greener, $5; Colt 36 double mould, $1.60; Winchester 
12. lever action, good, $15; Winchester .12, slide 
action, shooting order, needs repair, $5: Union Re- 
peater 12-gauge, no stock, $5; Winchester, Model 1886 
rifle, shooting order, $5. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, 
Mich. 7-29 
<lntlpaiei ean etinssiateneesbai ee ccetasaiensicitsains 

SAVAGE .32 automatic, factory grease, with box 
of cartridges, $15; Factory stock for Remington, 
Model 30 Express, new, $7. Krag rifle, good service- 
able condition, remodeled forearm, $7. Joe P. 
Medinger, 437 Griggs St., Las Cruces, N. Mex. 7-29 

MARLIN 27, .25-20, peep, folding middle, gold 
front, shot 250 times, perfect inside, fine outside, $30; 
-22 Savage Sporter, perfect inside, fine outside, $14. 
Money orders only. Lester Agre, Sacred Heart, Minn. 

7-29 


NEW MODEL “RAYWALL” TENT, made by 
Abercrombie of waterproof green Egyptian cloth, 
71/3 x 71/8 complete with jointed poles, stakes, side 
curtains, used one season, sell at half price; write for 
picture and description; also Fiala “No Hide Fur” 
sleeping bag. H. Boodry, 42 Osgood St., Lowell, 
Mass. 7-29 
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OVER AND UNDER combination rifle and shot- 
gun, by Christopher Funk, Suhl, Germany, 26-inch 
barrels, 7.7-mm. rifle cartridge, 20-gauge shot, quickly 
detachable 4X telescope sight, set trigger, beautifully 
engraved, never used, tested on range only, nearest 
approach to an all-around gun, with cleaning rods, 
case and considerable ammunition, cost $250, sell for 
$125; fine percussion Kentucky Rifle, about .50-caliber 
full-length curly-maple stock, almost like new con- 
dition, with moulds, $25; later period percussion 
hunting and target rifle, .36-caliber, fancy walnut 
stock, as good as new, with moulds, $25. G. H. 
Beardslee, 14 Bulkley Manor, Rye, N. Y. 7-29 





MARLIN .25-20, lever-action, repeater, fine con- 
dition, $20; Winchester 52, factory condition, $25. 
WANT—Winchester telescope A5. Charles Wolfinger, 
R. F. D. No. 6, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 7-29 





PATTERSON COLT SHOTGUN—About .60-cali- 
ber; Patterson Colt Texas revolver, 54-inch; Colt 
Patterson revolver, .3l-caliber. All above in fine con- 
dition. Prices upon application. D. L. Ingalls, 598 
Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 7-29 





562 WINCHESTERS, factory new, $34 each; .30-30 
Winchester carbines, fine condition, $15 each. WANT 
—.45 Colt Automatic, .22 Colt Automatic and .38 Colt 
Army Special, also .30-06 Krag and Russian car- 
tridges. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 7-29 





S. & W. .22 STRAIGHT-LINE TARGET PISTOL, 
perfect condition, satisfaction guaranteed, $20. J. M. 
Alexander, McNair Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 7-29 





1,500 ROUNDS FRANKFORD ARSENAL .45 Auto. 
F. O. B., two cents per round 500 or more. 
Jacobson, 3596 Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 7-29 





CLUBS, HANDLOADERS, ATTENTION !—I have 
through a local cartridge company an option on some 
No. 2% Winchester improved primers. I have tried 
them out in Krag, Russian, .44 Specials, .45 Colt 
auto. rim and rimless, using every suitable smokeless 
powder, with fine results, proper ignition, no miss or 
hang fires. Dealers will find them useless, as labels 
and cartons must “through agreement with cartridge 
company” be torn to prevent resale at retail prices. 
I can furnish any amount at $1.50 per thousand. 
Would advise buying as many as you can handle to 
save on express charges. Life member N. R. A. 
Carl A. Barstow, Anoka, Minn. 7-29 


STARR S. A. PERCUSSION REVOLVER, $7; 
Allen & Wheelock 31 Percussion guard operates ram- 
mer, rare, $7; Stevens Pocket Rifle .32 R. F., $12; 
1817 North Military pistol, $17; pair B. & S. dueling 
pistols, $29; Colt .44 Army Percussion revolver, $9; 
S. & W. .38-44 target, tools and shells, new, $35; 
44 S. & W. target model, triple lock, $40; Sharps 
Rifles, other Colts, S. & W. and Military arms, Pater- 
oe Colt rifle. J. C. Harvey, 880 Main St., became? 

ass. - 





.38 SMITH & WESSON Target Model, square butt, 
checkered-walnut grips, 6-inch barrel, target, adjust- 
able sights, gold front, hand-carved Heiser embossed 
Mexican holster, chamois lined, and belt, three boxes 
cartridges, guaranteed factory condition, cost $70, 


take $40 C. O. D., subject to examination. Sidney E. 
Morris, 216 Robineau Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 7-29 

RUSSIAN 7.62; Krag .30-40, $5 each. Waino A. 
Hokkanen, East Templeton, Mass. 7-29 


LOT OF OLD MAGAZINES, fiction and non-fiction, 
dating from 1911 up, covers intact generally. Luke 
Ryan, Patton, Pa. 7-29 


TWO OFFICERS’ MODEL COLTS, 7%-inch bar- 
rels, one never shot, $32; one perfect but used, $27. 
L. Griffith, 706 Lavina St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 7-29 


.38 S. & W. SPECIAL TARGET, fine, $24; Audley 
holster, $3; 6X binocular, fine, $22. Ezra Carpenter, 
Owls Head, N. Y. 


.22-82 SMITH & WESSON, guaranteed perfect con- 
dition, bargain at $20. Will send C. O. D. by express. 
Edwin E. Farr, Wadsworth, Ohio. 7-29 


WINCHESTER 54, ’06, inside perfect, outside 
shows slight wear, reloading tool, some components, 
$40. Wayne Davis, Exira, Iowa. 7-29 


ITHACA VICTORY Grade Trap Gun, excellent con- 
dition, very little used, case included, $60. H. M. 
Mogge, 817 Tenth St., Huntington, W. Va. 1-29 


SMITH & WESSON .38 Special, 6-inch, Patridge 
sights, perfect, $25. Carl Rasmussen, 503 Ceape St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 7-29 





38 COLT MILITARY AUTOMATIC, new condi- 
tion; .38 Colt Special, 4-inch, new model, fine con- 
dition. Want best cash offer or trade for .38 Special 
Smith & Wesson revolvers or 1891 pistol or Remington 
pistols. Chrome-nickle-steel barrel blank bored by 
Niedner for .88 Special, 14 inches long by 1% stock; 
Ideal mould, 220-grain for .45 Auto.; Belding & Mull 
-44 Snecial 246-grain. Best cash offer. W. A. Grear, 
700 E. 92nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 7-29 





SMITH & WESSON .22-caliber straight-line single- 
shot pistol, as new, $25; Winchester 52, splendid con- 
_— $20. Thos. Aby, 1039 State St., New — 
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WINCHESTER .25-20, Model 1892, good, $12.50; 
Marlin Hammerless 12-gauge repeater, good order, 
$15; Ideal .44-40 No. 4 tool, good, $1.75; 2M smoke- 
less shotgun primers, $1.50; several percussion guns, 
also few obsolete cartridges for collectors. State your 
wants. Russell, Gunsmith, Monmouth, III. 7-29 
cenihioasssctae atari: ceelinal dahiegata tai ikiaplighamahilpi naar bivitininniaslaia 


LEFEVER Ventilated-trap special with canvas 
case, shot 100 times, $25; perfect. F. M. Ferry, 
Cloverport, Ky. 7-2 


© 





FINE POPE BALLARD muzzie-loader. No. 6% 
Finley engraved action, 32/40 32-inch round barrel, 
spotless, weight 14%, checked Circassion-walnut 
stock; palm-rest double-set triggers, false muzzle, 
bullet starter; lubricating pump Pope, latest moulds, 
an extra plate for compound set triggers operating 
from side; Moore powder measure, handles 2 kinds; 
Winchester A5 scope and Winchester special mounts. 
This is the outfit with which W. G. Hoffmann broke 
the Pacific Coast record, 100 shots, 2260 German ring. 
First check for $100 takes the outfit. Sent for exami- 
nation on receipt of $10. Henry Rifle, No. 7577, 
Model 1866, fair condition, $20; Stevens tip-up rifle, 
.22-caliber, wooden fore end, nickel-plated frame, and 
butt plate, barrel spotless, length 26 inches, % oc- 
tagon, weight 7 pounds, $25. A. Wilcox, Secretary, 
Modesto Rifle Club, Box 365, Modesto, Calif. 7-29 





USED LEATHER ARMY SLINGS, 75 cents; Kerr 
adjustable web slings, $1; used Army cotton coats, 
$1.25 ; Aluminum International butt plates for Spring- 
field and Winchester 52; in rough, $1.25; finished and 
polished, $2.25; adjustable Model, $5; Sheepskin pads, 
elbow each, 75 cents; shoulder, $1; Horn butt plates. 
$1.25; Horn pistol-grip caps, $1; Circassian Gun 
Stock Blanks, $2.75. Send stamp for Price List. 
Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. 7-29 





NEW SUPER .38 Colt Auto., $80; New Service .45, 
in splendid shape, Model ’09, $20; S. & W. Model °17, 
.45, $16.50, inside perfect, slightly holster worn. 
WANT—Officers’ Model 6-inch or 7%-inch, must be 
perfect, tools for same. T. C. Barrier, Box 52, 
Statesville, N. C. 7-29 


BRAND-NEW heavy-barrel, Model 52, Winchester, 
factory grease, Lyman 48 rear and hooded front 
target sights, $75. F. Johnston, 517 Shelby St., 
Detroit, Mich. 7-29 





.25-CALIBER WINCHESTER NIEDNER KRAG 
S. S., new 30-inch heavy barrel, heavy Winchester 
action, Mann Niedner firing pin, high comb stock, 
full pistol grip, 103 Lyman rear, good Globe front 
sight, tools and cases, $65; .270 Winchester, good as 
new, Whelen sling and swivels, $35; 20-gauge Win- 
chester, 26-inch barrel, chambered for 2%-inch shell, 
like new, $38; .22-caliber Colt auto., new, with 
holster, $27; No. 10 Ideal double adjustable loading 
tool, .256 caliber shell-expanding chamber muzzle 
resizer, $6.50; several hundred bullets, metal, .256 
caliber. Joe Burkhart, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 7-29 


HEAVY-BARREL SPRINGFIELD with scope 
blocks, recoil pad, fired less than 50 times, $50. C. 
Wild, Janesville, Iowa. 7-29 


A NEW WOOD-BURNING CAMP STOVE—No 
holes in your tent; pipe under ground, keeps tent 
warm all night; designed and built for my own use; 
can only make a few this season. Write for descrip- 
tion and price. Bell’s Tinshop, Byesville, Ohio. 7-29 


BUTTLOG walnut gunstock blanks, $1 up; any 
thickness. Stamp brings descriptive price list. John 
Parkhill, 624 Fourth St., Rochester, Minn. 7-29 
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HEAVY GREENHART handmade salt-water rod, 
Pfluger reel. 450-yard, .45 U. S. pistol WANT— 
tae .22, Model 1919. W. E. Frantz, Pinellas “—- 

a. = 





GRIFFIN & HOWE RIFLES—In every caliber, 
finest handmade workmanship. Every rifle custom 
built to fit your purpose and physical requirements. 
The only American firm manufacturing Magnums in 
every caliber. Double rifies made to Griffin & Howe 
specifications are carried in stock and may be fitted 
and delivered on short notice. Finest special barrel 
work and chambering for every caliber. Target rifles 
built exactly to your specifications. Repairs and 
alterations of every description given the best of 
attention and workmanship. Complete equipment for 
your hunting or exploring expedition from eider 
down robes or insectproof tents—safari or dog team. 
High-grade movie and still cameras; special trail 
proof cases and all accessories ; resident white hunters 
for every part of the hunting world. We wish each 
reader of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to accept our 
personal invitation to visit and inspect our showroom 
and modern factory. Griffin & Howe, 202 East 44th 
Street, New York City, one block from Grand Central. 
25 cents for Rifle and Shotgun Catalogue. 7-2 


.88 S. & W. SPECIAL, square butt, very fine, $21. 
.88 Colt Military Auto., fine, $21. Deposit on C. O 
D.’s. E. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 

7-29 


ONE CROSMAN, new condition, Savage target 
rifle, handmade stock and Colt .32 auto.; Stevens 
offhand, 8-inch and 6, very good; Springfield barrel, 
very good; Springfield sights, B. & M. rear peep, 
mounted, sheard gold bead. Sell or trade .30 Luger 
for .45 Auto. 5x7 camera and outfit for high-grade 
spotting scope. D. M. Stamm, R. F. D. No. 2, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 7-29 


4 
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45 COLT AUTOMATIC; .32-20 Marlin, both per- 
fect, each $20; 8X Scinder & Hoyer Bino-field glass, 
very brilliant, $10; or will trade. M. H. Willcher 
717 Quebec St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 7-29 


.45-80 SPRINGFIELD long-range sharpshooter’s 
rifle, new condition, with 300 cartridges and primed 
shells, $25. UMC moulds: .38-40, $1.65; .44 S. & W. 
Russian, $1.65; .40-70 cylindrical, $2.25; .45-70 cylin- 
drical, $1.75; .45-70-405, $1.25; .36-caliber, 2-ball 
moulds, $1.75. A few fine rare military rifles and 
handguns. B. K. Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 

q- 





COLT .38 Pocket Automatic, $21; .30-caliber mould, 
$1.75; Krag Sporter stock, $15. Schoebel, 828 14th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 7-29 





_MODEL M1 1927 F. A. ammunition, perfect con- 
dition, at $1.50 per bandoleer. Very fine New Pope 
Springfield and Martini free rifles, complete, and 
will guarantee as to accuracy ; will take guns in trade. 
What have you? Lawrence Nuesslein, 2111 Highland 
St., Allentown, Pa. 7-29 





STEVENS Shuetzen rifle, .22-caliber, double set, 
Geerge Titherington barrel, perfect, $60. B. Right- 
mier, R. F. D. No. 4, Box 872, Modesto, Calif. 7-29 





7x9 WALL TENT, custom-made of white Army 
duck, $12; .32 Savage pistol, perfect, $8. C. Den- 
man, 2926 W. Blaine, Seattle, Wash. 7-29 





8-MM. LIGHT Maxim MG, $20; .45-70 S. S. pistol, 
rare, $5; Bond mould handle, $1; primed, unfired 
-30-06 cases, $1.25 per 100. WANT—Tripod for Colt 
machine gun. E. M. Hoskinson, Lincoln, Nebr. 7-29 





PARKER 16-GAUGE DHE ejector, 28-inch barrels, 
excellent, $85. Dunlap Roddey, Rock Hill, S. C. 7-29 


<rstemeessesseslcatagitciontisentieippeensiuausensncnedeasessubinineteittaiamtipdiattineaimasasenpetians 
RARE .18-18 SPRINGFIELD PISTOL, $230. Wm. 
Ball, Jr., Westchester, Pa. 7-29 


ELLE LE NE OES iE Ce a 
WAR RELICS and Firearms, send 10 cents for list. 
H. Young, 175 Washington Ave., Belleville, N. J. 


SELL OR TRADE 


<csncenseeeenessi ielssessissnsisenespaessuinesnisieisastnsetnnmnatis 

SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, Luger, .38 Smith & 
Wesson, .32-20 Colts. M. E. Eaton, 130 E. Main St., 
Olney, Tex. 7-29 


costes 

.32-40 MUZZLE-LOADING Pope-Winchester, .32-40 
Peterson-Stevens breech-loading, deep-throated for 
separate bullet seating. WANT—Ballard set trigger 
action in perfect condition. S. W. Schooley, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 7-29 
Spieelicenpasnnrene tee ene 

WINCHESTER 57, $17.50; Russian Sporter, $12; 
crank condition. WANT—52 Winchester. H. W. 
Pierson, 935 Gaines, Salem, Oreg. 7-29 


EES Ss IS RTS STS “SETS SRA RS «SIT ee OS 
WINCHESTER .351 Autematic rifle, leather case, 


extra magazine, cartridges, $39. WANT—Springfield 
N. R. A. Sporter. Paul Koerber, 1808 Laura St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 7-29 


ES Se eae eee a ee ee ee ee a 
_7x11 EASTMAN VIEW CAMERA (no lens) case, 
six-film holders, good working condition ; sell or trade 

for good rifle. R. G. Billett, Port Gamble, Wash. 
7-29 


eS ea en 

9-MM. LUGER, ho!ster, extra ma ine, fect, 
$20. WANT—Reloading tools, .30-40 a_i at RC 1 
components; heavy S. S. target rifle; .22 Colt P. 
revolver. J. L. Moore, Yale, Mich. 7-29 


WINCHESTER 1912, full 16, unused, $35; Win- 
chester 1912, full 20, fair, $20; Colt Official Police 
-38 Special 4-inch, unused, $22. WANT—New Colt 
Super .38 Automatic pistol. P. A. Barr, New 
Martinsville, W. Va. 7-29 


7.68 MAUSER PISTOL, wooden holster and Taree 
leather holsters, 300 shells, perfect, : b 
Mauser double set triggers, fine, $27.50. J. S. Dick- 
son, c/o Golden Rule Store, Crockett, Cal. 7-29 


eS TaD ay Le 

REMINGTON .25 Trombone, good shape, stock 
scratched. WANT—Winchester 52. Springfield, Mau- 
ser, or? Corwin Carr, 2502 Foraker Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. 7-29 


“it 


COLT .45 Auto., checkered thumb rest grip, Al 
condition, reasonable. WANT—Luger 9-mm., 8-inch 
; .88 pocket automatic; or hunting scope. J. 
Beecher, 148 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 7-29 


STEVENS 44% stock and action perfect; make 
offer. WANT—7-mm. barrel for Mauser action. 
Lester Anderson, Olney, Mont. 7-29 


20-INCH 9.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer, new, perfect, 
fired only a few times, $60, or take 6.5 carbine like 

condition. John C. Baird, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 
7-29 


BEAUTIFUL silver-gray police dog, female, two 
years old, champion stock. Wm. G. Haas, 717 S. 31st 
St., Louisville, Ky. 7-29 


COLT: .25 AUTOMATIC, with holster, extra barrel 
and magazine, $12; Illinois 17-jewel wrist watch, $10: 
Wehdit lead-burning outfit, using city gas, $12; Gould 
used .22 Colt Automatic or Winchester, Model 57. 
G. A. Groves, Leechburg, Pa. 7-29 
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55 MODEL WINCHESTER .30-30 takedown, leather 
sling, Marble peep rear, folding leaf middle, ivory 
front, $40. OR ‘TRADE for White Flemish Giant 
Does. Albert Bland, 813 So. Broadway, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio. 7-29 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN, fine, 50 empties each, 1,700 
primers, 4 pounds Pyro, D. G., 850 150-grain. WANT 
—.25-20 repeater and tools, .22 Colt or S. & W., or 
$20. A. T. Perry, Windsor, Ohio. 7-29 


.44 S. & W. RUSSIAN break-open, $16. WANT— 
.22 S. & W. pistol or revolver. C. Glidden, 409 School 
St., Watertown, Mass. 7-29 


PAIR REMINGTON .44-caliber center-fire re- 
volvers, 7-inch barrels, marked “E. Remington and 
Sons,” looks like Colt S. A. Army; marked 2 me 
on each, Pine Ridge; likely Indian Police guns; 
nickel-plated; $30 for the two. Kesseys Gun and 
Tackle Shop, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 7-29 


REMINGTON No. 10 Special raised matted rib 
80-inch, full-recoil pad, cost over $90, sell $50; or 
trade for high-grade 16-gauge pump. Goerz Helinox, 
6 x 30, individual focus, $35; 100 rounds, National 
Match, .45 auto., $3.50. Dunlap Roddey, Rock or 
8. C. = 


STEVENS 44%, Model 47, double set, heavy .32-40, 
80-inch barrel, very fine, $26; fine .32-40 No. 4, 30- 
inch barrel, for Stevens 44%, fine fore end, $7. W. 
H. Janssen, Nokomis, Ill. 7-29 


5,000 .22 L. R. AMMUNITION—Remington .25, 
Model 14, Lyman sights, new condition; Colt Frontier 
.45, 74%4-inch barrel, good condition. WANT—.22 Colt 
Automatic, Winchester 52, Springfield Sporter, Krag 
ammunition; or what? R. Christy, 874 57th St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 7-29 
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TRADE 


TRADE—Fine diamond rings for good guns. Pre- 
fer trap guns, or what? Dept. G, State Bank Bidg., 
Granville, Ill. 8-29 
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TRADE—New Lyman No. 21 receiver sight, fits 
Winchester 94, for .30-caliber bullet mould. Tyler 
Meister, Harrisburg, Ark. 7-29 


REMINGTON-HEPBURN, heavy barrel, .45-70, 
pistol grip, checked good, second-hand condition, for 
.22 revolver or rifle. Jos. E. Frisque, 606 W. Yakima 
Ave., Yakima, Wash. 7-29 
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LUGER parts for other Luger parts. WANT— 
Magazines, Outer’s book “The Northwestern Sports- 
man,” Outing, Luger carbines. Used one-piece walnut 
stocks for Colt’s single-action, $2.50. Fine Reming- 
ton 12, $2 full for Remington 25 auto.-loading. Joe 
Bell, Darlington, Wis. 9-29 
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.45 S. & W. COMMERCIAL or .45 Auto., Victory 
Model, with Baker & Kimball adapter. Both guns in 
gun-crank condition for .38 Colt auto., Pocket Model, 
old-style, in Al shape. L. Morgan, 3058 Elbridge 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 7-29 


.45 AUTOMATIC for Woodsman, .22-32 or .22 
Police Positive target guns. E. S. Nooney, Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn. 9-29 
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.22 COLT AUTOMATIC, good, for 1917 Service 
revolver .45. A. B. Lee, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 586, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 7-29 
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LT BISLEY .382-20, perfect, $25; TRADE FOR 
= Sicciat, or .45 Model 1909, in like condition. Wm. 
Stookey, Macomb, Il. 7-29 
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WINCHESTER 5A scope, good, for repeating rifle 
.22, or Colt Auto. .22. E. H. Cross, 2051 National 
Ave., San Diego, Calif. 7-29 


ALL-STEEL SECTIONAL TRAP HOUSE (with- 
out door), Western Expert Trap. Will consider any 
.22 arms, .30 reloading tools, or camera. Roy W. 
Smith, 2812 Louisiana Ave., Dormont, Pa. 7-29 
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NEARLY NEW WINCHESTER 5A scope, extra 
5X lens to make 10-power, adjustable in five seconds ; 
fine leather case. TRADE for Springfield Sporter in 
first-class condition. Oscar Wold, 132% So. Barstow 
St., Eau Claire, Wis. 7-29 
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.22 WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC, Lyman peep, 
new condition, for 6-inch blued .82-20 Colt, or Smith 
& Wesson, like condition. Wm. Swift, Lake = 
WN. Y. = 


TENOR BANJO WITH CASE, perfect. WANT— 
.44 S. A. Colt, blue, 5%-inch barrel, perfect. Chiren, 
1698 Nelson Ave., New York, N. Y. 7-29 
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7.65 MAUSER rifle, special job, fancy cheekpiece 
stock, set triggers, raised matted rib, shot 20 times. 
TRADE for New Springfield Sporter or 52 Winchester 
or Camp Perry; or what? Any letters answered. 
J. Floam, 2201 Bryant Ave., Baltimore, Md. 7-29 
OOOO 


WANTED 
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ONE of the best makes of English bolt-action rifles 
in .80-06 caliber. Must be built on Mauser action and 
be in fine condition. Give full particulars, including 
weight and price. L. J. Hathaway, c/o THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN. 7-29 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


-88 AND .44 RIM-FIRE and center-fire Colt and 
Remington old-style S. A. revolvers. B. K. Wingate, 
Box 481, Reading, Pa. &-29 


WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, condi- 
tion of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade for 
other antique arms, if preferred. McMurdo Silver, 
6401 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 4-30 


WANTED—A few fine Kentucky rifles. W. F. 
Saybolt, M. D., 35 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
Garden, L. L, N. Y. 10-29 


WANTED—Pear! grips for .44 Russian, .22-32, or 


-91-38; S. & W. revolvers in tip-up models, describe 
fully. Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, 1127 llth St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 7-29 


WANTED—Will pay 60 cents for one copy of 
October, 1927, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Write first. H. 
. Barrett, Anthony, Kans. 7-29 


WANTED-—Silencer to fit Marlin Model 39, .22- 
caliber and Winchester 54, caliber .30-06. C. Alfred 
Bergsten, 3236 22nd Ave., South, Minneapolis, —. 

q- 


WANTED—Scope for .22 Winchester. Tell me 
what you have and price. Will answer. W. 
Thompson, Byesville, Ohio. 7 


~ WANTED—Complete set reloading tools, 44 S. & 
- Special, also 10X scope. H. C. Robinson, Box 80, 
Bristol, Tenn. 7-29 


WANTED—Colt .45 S. A., Colt or Smith & Wesson 
-22. Must be reasonable. C. Drescher, 1145 Erieview 
Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 7-29 


WANTED—Few good percussion revolvers and 
others in poor order for decorators. Old catalogues 
of “Great Western Gun Works.” C. A. Carpenter, 
Box 783, Sapulpa, Okla. 7-29 


WANTED—A late model Winchester 52 used stock, 
good condition, state price. W. Russell O'Neill, 1319 
Oregon Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 7-29 


WANTED—150-grain Service bullets and 12-gauge 
barrel for solid-frame Winchester, Model 97. George 
Gierl, Wildwood, Pa. 7-29 


WANTED—Colt .45 auto. action, barrel condition 
immaterial. No junk. Must be cheap. P. Evasius, 
25 Dublin St., Palmer, Mass. 7-29 


WILL BUY—Outboard motor and 410-gauge shot- 
gun. Send description and price. E. L. Lorshbough, 
Clark, S. Dak. 7-29 


WANTED—Winchester A5 or Stevens 
scope, in good condition, reasonable, 
Pearl Emerson, Bluehill, Me. 
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also mounts. 
7-29 


WANTED—One-half dozen Winchester scopes and 
mounts. Write. Fox Burns, St. Marys, Ohio. 7-29 


WANT—Winchester, Model 1876, rifle, .40-60 cali- 
ber, in good condition. G. H. Beardslee, 14 Bulkley 
Manor, Rye, N. Y. 7-29 


WANT —Winchester 5A scope, with cross-hair reti- 
cule and mounts. TRADE—Guns. Paul Wesley, 1723 
E. 12th St., Great Bend, Kans. 7-29 


WANT—Winchester 5A scope; Fecker 6X, 1%-inch 
objective scope with or without mounts; perfect .22-32 
Smith & Wesson. Describe condition fully. W. H. 
Janssen, Nokomis, III. 7-29 


WANT—Mirakel 7X binocular. Must be optically 
perfect, and priced reasonably. Condition of case 
immaterial. Leo Majerus, St. Cloud, Minn. 7-29 


MISCELLANEOUS 


P. MACK, GUNMAKER—8721 Grand River, De- 
troit, Mich. Repairing, restocking, rebluing on all 
makes of shotguns and rifles. Restocking of Spring- 

i Twenty years’ experience. Send 
8-29 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest maga- 
zine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
in their respective fields. Everything facts, no fiction. 
Send us $1 for our special “Get-Acquainted” offer, 
consisting of five back issues and five coming issues 
as fast as they are off the press. Ten months for $1. 
If you have never read H-T-T you are missing some- 

i Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Sub- 
scription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 


KEEP FIT. Try camping. Five-acre river-front 
camp site, Ozarks, timbered, hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing, $100; $5 monthly. Harry Hubbard, 1973 
North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 12-29 


KRAG AND RUSSIAN RIFLES REMODELED, 
cut off barrel, put on front sight, stock completely 
remodeled, $6.50. S. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock Ave., 
Vandergrift, Pa. 8-29 


July, 1929 


Published at Denver by John A. Mce- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunting 
and rifle-shooting. 
department is divided between Colonel Whelen, in 
charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
Askins, on the shotgun. i 
siderably larger than either of the two publications 
which have been combined and the increased space is 
permitting a far wider variety of gun and hunting 
material in every issue. The price of the new publi- 
cation is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a year—the 
lowest price at which any outdoor magazine of equal 
size can be secured. As a special get-acquainted offer 
to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five 
issues will be sent for $1. Outdoor Life and Recrea- 
tion, 1802 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. tf 


GUN-RESTOCKING and duplicate work—Krag- 
Russians, Springfield-Mausers. Prices reasonable. All 
grades. Photo 10 cents, rebated on order. 

- Lasher, Germantown, N. Y. 


GUN RESTOCKING—Plain or fancy Springfields, 


Krags and Russians specially. Prices reasonable. J. 
C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-29 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO !—It will buy a year’s 


subscription to Field and Stream. It will buy a year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN; and to 
American citizens of good standing, the subscription 
to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will also include a year’s 
membership in the National Rifle Association! Where 
can you get more for your money? 


GUNSMITHING, restocking, skilled repairing. 
Duplicate parts made for obsolete firearms. 
Macdonald, 65 Paradise Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 


ANTIQUE GUNSMITHING: 

Our old-time gunsmith, possibly the greatest living 
authority, will recondition your Kentucky rifle into 
“tackhole” accuracy. Few fine ones for sale. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 7-29 

NOTICE—Anyone interested in collecting cartridges 
will do well to ship a 2-cent stamp for my new list 
No. 12D; also have some of the old-timers in quan- 
tities. Stamp for this list also. Chas. Shattuck, 
R. F. D. No. 10, Dunkirk, N. Y. 7-29 


EXPERT GUNSMITH WORK, by old, experienced 
gunsmith, restocking, remodeling, rebluing, etc. 
Prices very reasonable. Wm. Staege, Omro, eeu” - 


CUSTOM-BUILT SHOTGUNS and rifles built to 
order, any guage and caliber; shotguns from 410- to 
10-gauge, rifles from 22 to 505. Field, trap, and 
Over Under guns, from $200 to $1,000. Remodeling, 
restocking, and repairs of every description ; all kinds 
of parts, accessories, material and stock blanks. We 
specialize in the repair of all kinds of European- 
made guns and rifles. Telescopes mounted with our 
patent mount. Write for free descriptive circular of 
our patent mount, the lightest and strongest on the 
market. We have had 40 years’ experience on the 


. John Wright & Sons, 818 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 7-29 


BOLT-ACTION stocks made to your specifications, 
$18 and up. All kinds of repairing and remodeling. 
Prices reasonable. Write for prices. 

Twin, Calif. 


THE FIRM of CHURCHILL has MOVED IN- 
TO NEW PREMISES immediately behind the 
familiar frontage in Leicester Square, London, Eng- 
land. The new building is at the corner of 
ORANGE STREET, overlooking the National 
Gallery. It is oe | as ever. With improved facil- 


ities at the service of all appreciative of the merits of 


CHURCHILL GUNS. 


MILITARY 
4, 


Gun cannot be pulied or 

fall out of Folsom-Audley 
Pat. Holsters, but releases in- 
stantly, when wanted. Holsters 
of all kinds, Sam Browne 
Belts; Leather and Canvas 
Gun Cases; Rifles and 

Police Equipment. 


HsD. FOLSOM 
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RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 





HE ideal shotgun powder would be that which 

gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 
killing power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
contradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 


“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 
WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 

VELOCITY OF THE SHOT = 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 


It can be seen from this that if the weight of the 
shot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 
the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
shot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 
Recoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 
shotgun load which appears to have a lighter 
recoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 
ity than a shotgun load which appears to have a 
heavier recoil. 
The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 
by transposing the equation: 
WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 
Recoil relocity— VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN 
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Rather than make extensive calculations, how~- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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